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Art. I. The Medallic Hiffory of Imperial Rome; from the firft Triam- 
virate, under Pompey, Craflus, and Czfar, to the Removal of the 
Imperial Seat, by Conftantine the Great, With the feveral Me- 
dals and Coins accurately copied, and curioufly engraven. To 
which is prefixed, an Introduétion, containing a general Hiftory of 
Roman Medals. By William Cooke, M. A. Vicar of Endford in 
Wiltthire, and Reétor of Oldbury and Didmarton in Gloucefter- 
fhire. 4to. 2 Vols. 31.38. Dodfley. 1781. 


HE Author of this work did not live to exhibit it himfelf 

to the Public, though he had been able, amidft many in- 

terruptions, by ficknefs and inquietude, to bring it nearly to the 

form which it now wears. The correction and completion of 

the whole devolved on the Author’s fon, who has, we believe, 
endeavoured to perform his part with proper attention. 

The Reader is not to expeét in this performance a new col- 
lection of coins; it is not an hiftory of Roman medals, but a 
medallic hiftory of Rome under the Emperors, containing a 
{pace of almoft four hundred years, In the introduction, we 
have feveral pertinent obfervations on coins and medals, to 
which thofe who wifh for fome knowledge on the fubjeé& may 
profitably attend. Our Author infifts on the utility of the ftudy; 
and in fome meafure we agree with him, though we cannot 
fully fubfcribe to all the encomiums which have been pafled on 
it. With fome perfons it is thought to be a trifling ufelefs em- 
ployment; while to others, who underftand its nature and ex- 
tent, it becomes an agreeable learned amufement, produftive 
of confiderable utility. 

A cabinet of medals, properly arranged, has been confidered 
as conffituting a body of hiftory, having this advantage over 
books, that their ftory is fooner told, and a whole volume 
fummed up in forty or fifty of thefe antiquated memorandums. 
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2 Cooke’s Medallic Hiftory of Imperial Rome: 


But whatever utility we think proper to afcribe to them, it muft 
be acknowledged, that our notions of the ftate, the events, the 
manners and cuftoms of ancient kingdoms would be very de- 
fective indeed, had we no other fources from whence to draw 
our information. It yields however fome fatisfa€tion to obferve, 
how thefe remnants of earlier days concur with the relations 
which we by different means receive: they may alfo prove 
agreeable in other refpects, as Mr. Cooke remarks, in the fol- 
lowing paflage, in which we muft allow fomething to the flou- 
rifh of a protefled antiquary: 

¢ To furvey the lineaments of the great men who have figured 
fo long before us, and toconfider how far they correfpond in our 
imagination with the mighty aétions afcribed to them, and the 
many things which we have read of them, is without doubt a 
very pleafing amufement. To examine the look, the air, the 
drefs and fafhion of thofe beauties who have taken in their toils 
thofe rulers of the world, is a fund of reflection to the curious. 
From feveral of thefe the Britif fair might learn fafhion much 
more {weetly correfponding with their native charms, than the 
towering head-drefs of the prefent mode. A modern voyager 
of difcernment, {peaking of fome of the Jndian ladies at Batavia, 
fays, ** that their hair is univerfally black, and formed into a 
kind of circular wreath on the top of the head, where it is 
faftened with a bodkin, in a tafte which we thought inexpref- 
fibly elegant.” And this is the very fafhion which diftinguifhes 
the elder Fauffina. But they will find much more to admire 
and imitate, while they reflect on the tendernefs of Cornelia, the 
difcretion of Livia, the fanctity of Plotina, the magnanimity of 
Zenobia; examples, which have raifed the fex to that height of 
glory which may juftly vie with the reputation of the moft ex- 
alted heroes of antiquity.’ 

As to the latter kind of inftru&tion here mentioned, it muft be 
obtained by methods different from the affiftance of medals and 
coins, though they may ferve to revive the ideas which had been 
gained by other means; and as to the former, if we might ven- 
ture the remark, the expreffion on thefe antiquities is fometimes 
at leaft not very pleafing: and it may be doubted, whether any 
exact ideas can be formed of the perfons from thefe very ancient 
remains. 

The editor of thefe volumes very pertinently produces a heavy 
charge brought againft the Roman hiftorians by one of their own 
number (Vopifcus in Aureliano), ‘ that the veracity of not one of 
them is entirely to be depended on.’ If this is well founded, it is 
farther afked, what isto be done? It is very properly added in re- 
ply, certainly the concurrence of teftimonies, where it is tobe had, 
and the farther affiftance of ancient monuments, are abfolutely 
neceilary for the confirmation and eftablifment of facts. Among 
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Cooke’s Medallic Hiftory of Imperial Romei 9 


thefe ancient monuments, it is judged that coins and medals are 
the moft ufeful for the purpofe, being the moft numerous, and 
alfo confifting of materials the leaft liable of all others to be core 
rupted by time. | 

Here the real and proper utility of coins and medals is pointed 
out; viz. to illuftrate hiftory, and confirm or correct the ac 
counts it delivers. Should it be expected, or reprefented, that 
they can themfelves form a hiftory, or prefent us with new inci- 
dents, this is an unjuft account of them: it is by written re 
cords that thefe ancient monuments mutt be explained ; but they 
ferve to eftablifh what thofe writings relate; though we much 
queftion whether, according to the infinuation above, they have 
ever proved really fufficient to convict the Roman hiftorians of 

fidelity in their relations, or correct their errors, however well 


* founded the charge againft them may be. To this general be- 


nefit received from them, we muft alfo add the amufement and 
entertainment they afford, efpecially when interwoven, as they 
are in this work, with the hiftory itfelf; and farther, the repre 
fentations they give of heathen deities, the figures of. inftru- 
ments, mufical, military, mechanical, &c. ; likewife of temples, 
theatres, bridges, arches, columns, &c.; rewards of heroes, ad~ 
mirals, generals, the popular arts of government, &c. &c. 5 
thefe, and other fubjeéts which they refer to, or defcribe, may 
contribute to pleafure, and in a degree to improvement alfo. 

The learned and judicious introduction to this performance 
is concluded by very proper remarks and dire@tions as to thofe 
counterfeits which have been obtruded on the world, and alfo 
fome rules by which the genuinenefs of medals may be difco- 
vered, It might have been fuppofed, that imitations of this 
kind would hardly have fucceeded in themfelves, or have an- 
{wered to the inventors by any profits that might accrue from 
them. But fufficient temptation hath, however, arifen to induce 
feveral perfons to make the trial, and to manifeft in the attempt 
great ingenuity as well as application. Among the frauds here 
mentioned is one, * which is pradiifed by feparating the two 
fides or tables of a medal, by fawing it down the middle with a 
very thin file, and then foldering to one of them a different head 
or reverfe, which perhaps was ftruck in another reign, and by a 
different mafter, But if this cannot be otherwife diftinguifhed, 
it certainly will by a nice obfervation of the edge; for the folder 
being filver, it will manifeft itfelf by a fine filver thread conti- 
hued round.” Among the coins whofe different fides have been 
thus foldered together, thofe of the Emperor Pailip, and Otacilia 
Severa, are particularly taken notice of. 

We fhall not detain our Readers any longer than to obferve, 
that we confider this as an inftructive and agreeable, as well as 
learned performance : it prefents a concife view of Roman affairs 
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4 Bifoop Atterbury’s Epi/tolary Correfpondence, &e. 


during that period to which it is confined, and illuftrates in 4 
pleafing manner the relation by introducing the coins in their 
proper places, though in fume inftances, as may be fuppofed, the 
application refts more on probable conjecture than on clear and 
certain proof, 

Thefe two volumes are accompanied by fixty-one plates con- 
taini:g nineteen or twenty coins each, befide fifty more of a 
{maller kind, at fuitable periods of the hiftory, pretenting only 
a fingle coin, and having generally both the obverfe and reverfe. 
Thefe plates feem to have been executed with great attention 
and exaétnefs. We may add that here and there, but not often, 
we have obferved fome little negligence in point of ftyle, which, 
however, in the general, is good, and {uitable to the nature of 


the work, H . 





Aet. II. The Epifiolary Corre/pondence, Vifitation Charges, Speeches, 
and Mifeellanies of the Right Reverend Francis Atterbury, D.D. 
Lord Bifhop of Rochefter, &c. With Hiftorical Notes. 8vo, 
z Vols. tos. Boards. Nichols, 1783. 


re Public is indebted for this curious and entertaining 
mifcellany to the ingenious Printer ; whofe veneration for 
men of diftinguifhed eminence in the world of letters extends to 
their relics. Thefe he colleéts with a fort of devotional reve- 
rence, as they lie fcattered amidft the forgotten lumber of the 
prefs, or draws them out from fome fecret repofitory, where they 
were preferved with care, or from fome obfcure retreat, where 
they were in danger of perifhing for want of being known. 

The prefent publication will add little to Bifhop Artterbury’s 
literary fame; but the Editor thinks it will tend to leflen the 
obloquy that hath been thrown upon his moral charater. Se- 
veral authenticated pieces here offered to the Public will lead many 
to conclude, that the Bifhop hath been mifreprefented and in- 
jured by the accounts which his enemies have given of his prin- 
ciples and conduét. * Belles Lettres, however, and not poli- 
tics, are the immediate object of this publication. It originated 
from having purchafed at the fale of the honourable Topham 
Beauclerc’s library the pathetic narrative of the laft illneis and 
death of Mrs. Morrice. In confequence of this acquifition, Mr. 
Chauncey contributed fome original letters to Mr. Williams, 
which bad many years fince fallen into his poflefiion, and which, 
having been principally written about the fame period with 
thofe printed in a 4to pamphlet at Edinburgh 1768, that pam- 
phlet was procured, and the number of letters augmemied y a 
few addrefled to Dean Mots, which were bought at Nortnamp- 
ton in a ColleGtion of Dr. Zachary Giey’s MSS., feemed tuffi- 
ciently confiderable to form a volume.—The Editor, however, 
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Bifbop Atterbury’s Epiftolary Corre/pondence, &c. 5 


did not think it advifeable to print them till he could obtain 
every poffible information towards illuftrating the life and cha- 
racter of a prelate of fuch diftinguifhed eminence, The Britih 
Mufeum, he found, contained fome original letters of Bifhop 
Atterbury, which Dr. Birch (had his life been fpared) intended 
to have publifhed. Thefe, by the permiffion of the honourable 
Curators, he tranfcribed ; and has fince enlarged the number 
from fingle letters difperfed in a variety of publications. He is 
not afhamed to own, that he obtained fome curious articles from 
the perifhing volumes of Curl. 

© When the prefent work was fo forward as to be publicly an- 
nounced, a delay in the printing of it was occafioned by further 
communications from various friends of the Editor (and he is 

roud to add, of the Bifhop’s neareft relations), which have more 
than doubled his ftore of original matter, and by this means the 
Public have a volume added which they will have no caufe to 
regret. The correfpondence of Atterbury with the Lords Or- 
rery and Stanhope, with Swift and Prior, and his pamphlet on 
the Teft A&, are now for the firft time printed, with four Vifiy 
tation Charges.’ 

At the conclufion of the advertifement, from whence the 
above particulars are extra€ted, the K.ditor fays, * he is happy to 
announce that the immediate defcendant [viz. Sir Harry Tree 
Jawney] of Atterbury’s firft and greateft patron (heir to his 
great-prandfather’s virtues and liberality, as well as to his title 
and profeffion) hath very palite!y communicated fo large a ftock 
of valuable unpublifhed letters to Bifhop Trelawney, that, not 
finding it poffible to make room for them but in a feparate pub- 
lication, he no longer withholds the prefent volumes from the 
world, not doubting but they will meet with a favourable ree 
ception.’ 

In the Letters and other pieces, which are now for the firft 
time prefented to the Public, we fee a great deal of Atterbury’s 
natural difpofition and charaéter. We fee much pride and 
haughtinels of fpirit; but we fee alfo real dignity and eleva- 
tion, generofity and friendfhip. His refentments were ftrong, 
but never mean or cowardly: and his attachments were warm 
and fteady. He had too much of the churchman about him; 
and we are afraid that it arofe rather from an ambitious and ty- 
rannica! difpofition, than from principles that looked favourably 
on real Chriftianity, We fee in him little of the meeknefs of its 
divine founder; and conceive of him as a man {» fond of power, 
and fo proud of high ftation, as to held in contempt a church 
which hath nothing to beftow but the rewards of a kingdom 
which is not of tais world.—But let us veil his imperfections ; 
for though it is impoffible for us to love him, either in his ec- 
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clefiaftical or political capacity, yet he had virtues which claim 
refpect, and he had abilities which command admiration. 

here are fome letters in this collection which are interefting 
and curious. Thofe which give an account of his daughter's 
journey to France, in order to fee him (then in exile), and re- 
ceive his laft benedi@tion, contain fome particulars of fo affcCting 
a nature, that we could not read them without ftrong emotions 
of fympathetic tendernefs. We think they do great credit to the 
Bifhop’s paternal feelings; and we are pleafed to fee a fpirit fo 
ftern as Atterbury’s foftened by affeétions fo amiable in their 
principle, and yet fo controuled by his good fenfe and pious re- 
fignation, as not to deprefs him into an unmanly and unchriftian 
defpondence. 

There is in this colleGtion too clear a proof of the Bifhop’s 
having engaged in plots after his banifhment, in favour of the 
Pretender. ‘* The private correfpondence of Dr. Atterbury and 
his friends in 1725,” was publifhed at Edinburgh in 1768, from 
the moft authentic materials—though by whom preferved, or by 
whofe means communicated, we are yet ignorant. This corre- 
fpondence is here republifhed, together with five other letters 
never before printed, which are evidently connected with the 
principal fubjeét of it. The members of this Jacobite junto 
were the Bifhop, Sir He&tor Maclean, Cameron of Lochiel, 
Lords Seaforth, Clanronald, and Invernefs. 

It is clear, from the letters that pafled between Atterbury and 
Boyle (afterwards Lord Orrery), that the celebrated attack of 
of the latter upon Dr. Bentley, in confequence of his reflections 
on the Epiftles of Phalaris, was planned, and in a great meafure 
conducted by Atterbury, who was this nobleman’s tutor at col- 
lege. Some time and trouble this matter coft me. In laying 
the defign of the book, in writing above half of it, in reviewing 
a good part of the reft, in tranfcribing the whole, and attending 
the prefs, half a year of my life went away.’ The Jetter which 
mentions this circumftance, complains of a want of gratitude 
and attention in Mr. Boyle, to whom it is addrefled ; and is 
written in a ftyle that ftrongly {peaks the lofty and fevere {pirit 
of Atterbury, even in his earlier days ; for when young, he felt 
his confequence, and feemed to have very carly premonitions of 
his future greatnefs. 

There are feveral letters from Lord Stanhope (the father of 
the late Ear] of Chefterfield—and who foreboded no good of his 
fon when he was a boy), from Swift, Prior, Pope, Lord Hard- 
wicke and others, 

Atterbury’s fpeech at his trial is alfo re-publifhed in an im- 
proved ftate from a MS. in the poffeffion of Dr. Morrice, his 
grandfon. It is truly elegant and mafterly, and we have read it 
with freth pleafure. - | 
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For the firft time, here are offered to the Public four Vifita- 
tion Charges ; three of them were delivered to the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Totnefs, and the fourth is an epifcopal charge 
delivered to the clergy of the diocefe of Rochefter. The two 
firft are on Convocation fubjeéts, in which we meet with a very 
flaitering defcription of a high churchman; the third treats very 
minutely of the origin of Deans rural; the nature of their office, 
and the various changes which it hath undergone fince its origi- 
nal inftitution; illuftrated with various quotations from the fe- 
veral writers on the canon. law, from Gratian to Lynwood. The 
fourth charge, which is an epifcopal one, as we have before 
mentioned, hath been highly commended as an admirable piece 
of eloquence. It is ferious, dignified, and fenfible. ‘The lan- 
guage is clear, and fmooth, and forcible; and it will be read 
by every pious clergyman with much pleafure and edifica- 
tion. 

In the additio’ s to this colle@ion Mr. Nichols hath prefented 
the Public with a genuine copy of Atterbury’s tranflation of 
Dryden’s Abjalom ans Achitophel into Latin verfe ; in which per- 
formance h was afifted by Mr. Francis Hickman. Coward 
(the Freethinker’s) tranflation of the fame poem hath been 
falfely printed for Atterbury’s by Curll ; and a fpecimen of it 
hath been given both in Stackhoule’s Life of the Bifhop, and 
the laft edition of the Biographia Britannica. * It becomes (fays 
the E.d.tor) an aét of juttice to preferve the genuine poem in this 
collection of the Bifhop’s Mitcellanies.? Coward’s was indeed 
verypunworthy of the truly clafic pen of Atterbury; for the 

Re profelledly declares, that he paid but little attention to 
quantity. 

Several fmaller poetical pieces of the Bifhop’s are alfo pub- 
Jifhed in thefe volumes, together with two elegies, the one on 
Mrs. Morrice, and the other on the Bifhop, written by his warm 
admirer and fteady friend Samuel Wefley. 

To the whole are annexed fome ¢ Charaers of Bifhop Atter- 
bury,’ drawn up by feveral writers; amongft which there is a 
high encomium beftowed on him as a preacher by the late Dr. 
Doddridge, who, in his Le@tures on Preaching {not yet pub- 
lifhed ), calls him *¢ the glory of Englifh orators.” 

This mifcellany is illuftrated with many valuable notes, 
which throw confiderable light on fome circumftances that 
are but obfcurely alluded to, and give us an account of perfons 
of whom, without them, we fhould have been ignorant. 

Mr. Nichols will thank us for pointing out to him a few in- 
accuracies, which he may eafily correct in a future edition of 
this work. 

Vor. I. p. 375. * For the following note I am entirely in- 


debted, &c.’ The quotation from Tully, with Atterbury’s re- 
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8 Willan’s Hiflory of the Miniftry of Fefus Chrift. 
marks on it, as here publifhed, és in Warton’s Virgil, Vol. 1V. 


» 314. 
: Gol II. p. 2. ¢ 1 am deep in Tully's divinity.’ The Editor, 
by a reference in the margin, fuppofes that the treatife De Di- 
vinatione was meant. The remainder of the fentence in Mr, 
Boyle’s letter fhews clearly that he alludes to the celebrated piece 
De Naturé Deorum; and the following letter puts it out of all 


doubt. 
—— p. 3. [Note.] * Dr. Campbell apprehends that this 


tranflation was written only and not printed, &c. &c.? Mr. 
Boyle’s tranflation of the Life of Lyfander from Plutarch was 
publifhed with his name prefixed to it, in an edition of Plutarch’s 
Lives, in 1703. 
—— 397. * Urgent ademptum flebilibus modis, &c.’ 
Read Lugent. So Ovid. Met. x1. V. 273. 
fratrem /ugebat ademptum. 

—— 398. [Note.] ‘ The metre here requires ‘* commen- 
dat,” but the grammar ‘* commendant.” The Author had 
plainly in his eye Horace’s Ode to Virgil on the death of their 
common friend Quintilius. Lib. 1. Od. 24. wer 
Cui podor et juftiue foror 

In corrupta fides, nudaque veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem! 
See Dr. Bentley’s note, which reftores the /nguéar number on 
the authority of more than ten MSS. ~ 
In Samuel Wefley’s Elegy on Bifhop Atterbury, inftead of 





“6 défert lies” —read—LIEs deiért the monumented clay. . 
Bk. 





Art. Ill. The Hifory of the Minifiry of Fefus Chriff, combined from 
the Narrative of the Four «vangelitts. By Robert Willan, M.D. 
8vo. 45s. Boards. Philips. 1782. 


— defign of this very laudable and ufeful publication is 
to exhibit the events of the Gofpel-hiftory in a con- 
nected chain or order of fucceffion, and by «ombining the ac- 
counts of each Evangelift, to relate, in their own words, every 
incident, with all its circumftances, at full length. The hiftory 
of our Saviour’s life and doétrines can only be drawn from this 
pure and original fource. Tradition furnifhes no additional 
materials ; nor do any authentic records of cotemporary writers 
afford any afliftance on this important fubject. The difficulties, 
however, in arranging the feveral events of the Evangelical hif- 
tory, fo as to bring them into a regular feries, and to combine 
the different relations of the hiftorians, fo as to form one come 
plete and uniform narrative, are confefled by our Author to have 
been not afew. ¢ Ii (tays Dr. Willan) the Golpel of Matthew 
be taken as a flandard, which has been generally done, the others 
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Willan’s Hiflory of the Minifiry of Fefus Chrift. 9 
muft be tranfpofed almoft throughout. If Luke or Mark be 


fixed upon for this purpo‘e, as more regular and conneéted, fill 
Matthew would invert their order in one or two inftances, li- 
miting to a particular time what they have not fo accurately de- 
fined I muft contefs, however, that the arrangement of Luke 
and Mark appears to me preferable, They write profefledly in 
fet order, agree in moft circumftances, and the events recorded 
feem to follow each other in natural and eafy progretlion; 
whereas Matthew is often abrupt and unconnected in his narra- 
tion, attending more efpecially to the doctrines ce ivered, Come 
pletion of prophecies, &c. &c.” The Author particularly ine 
ftances a defect of order in the difpefition of the Sermon on the 
Mount; and therefore he inferts it in the place which Luke has 
affigned to the principal part of it; at the fame time preierving 
entire this noble piece of morality, judging it improp<r to dif- 
join or contraét it. * The other incidents (1ays he) are arranged 

acgording to a plan which appears to me moft reafouable and 
Se unexceptionable ; the foundation of each narrative being 
taken from the fullett account, or from the te‘timonie. of a ma- 
jority, and any additional circumftances fupplied trom the others 
where they occur.~ More attention is due to one Evang: lift thaa 
another at different periods of our Lord’s minifration, Mark is 
more exact with retpeét to the trantactions in Galliiee: Luke 
enlarges upon the events and ditcourles which took place in the 
journies of Jefus Crrft through Samaria and Judea: John 1s 
moft full and particular in what happened at Jerutalem: Mat- 
thew is perhaps leaft connected, ufing in bis tranfitions the 
words xas sd8, % evevelo, bc. &c. without (pecifying the partis 
cular times ’ 

Dr. Willan obferves, that * the parts of the Gofpel which 
have given commentators and hurmonitts moft trou>le, are che 
accounts of the laft fupper, and of the events between the re- 
furrection and afcenfion.... Matthew fums up the general fa&ts 
without much precition ; but Mark enters into a particular ce- 
tail......As Mark aud Jonn are moft precife and particuiar, 
coinciding at the iaine time perfectly in their accounts, Licund 
this pare of the narrative on tnem, and infert the additional in- 
cidents from the others, So, throughout, | think « right to 
prefer a laboured and circumftantial account to cue thatis Mivhe 
and general,’ : 

Dr. Willan is fo perfe&ly fatisfied with the vrefent tranfla- 
tion of the New Teftament, that he hith on!y thousnt it ne~ 
ceffary to make a few fli_ht verdal alterations ; «s, for inffance, 
the Hoty Spirit, for Holy Gost; and, intte d of Deur, the orie 
ginal word Demon is reftored, where poficfion is ipoken of, 

According to the arrangemeut of events piopotes im the Pre- 
face to tnis work, the duration of our Lora’s miniftry is liauted 

to 





10 Muirhead’s Differtations. 


to three years. From the diftribution which the Author hath 
made, he takes notice of the little regard paid to ftrict order by 
the Evangelifts; and of confequence infers, that none of them 
ought to be taken for a perpetual guide. ‘¢ They join circum- 
ftances tovether becaufe they happened at the fame place, though 
not at the fame time ; they combine others on account of their 
fimilaity. Sometimes they choofe to give acontinued feries of 
of hiftorical narration, and deliver the doctrinal part feparately, 
when in ftriet propriety they fhould have been intermixed.’ 

The notes which accompany this publication are few, but in 
general they are pertinent and fatisfactory, and felected with 
much judgment. 

On the whole, we recommend this work for its great utility, 
fince the principal advantage propofed by it is, to accommodate 
the Evangelical hiftory to the meaneft underftandings, and by a 
methodical arrangement, and a ful] account of every incident, 


to make the Gofpel the beft and cleareft comment on — 2 





Art. !V. Differtations on the faderal TranfuGions between God and 
his Church. By lohn Muirhead, Minifter of the Golpel, Kelfo. 
8vo. Printed at Kelfo by James Palmer. 1782. 


HE fubjects treated of in thefe Differtations follow one 

another according to the order of hiftory. The method 
is chiefly explanatory and didactic, though the Author fome- 
times runs into declamation and mytticifm ; and here and there 
he gives us a fpecimen of his talents in criticifm and contro 
verfy. The Nonconformift-writers of the laft century appear 
to have been his model, and he is no unfuccefsful imitator of 
them. He hath all their Shidboleths, and breathes all their fpi- 
rit, 

The defign of this publication feems to be dire€&ted to one 
favouri'e ovject —and that is—the renewal of the Scotch Salenm 
League and Covenant. For this purpofe he explains the nature 
and end of fcederal engagements ; traces their origin and pro- 
grefs in the Old Geftament through all their gradations and im- 
provements ; and illuftrates the tubject by a view of the con- 
duct of the apoftolic and primitive churches in reference to it. 
He brings it down to the wra of the Reformation, and con- 
cludes his work with an account of the renovation of church- 
covenanting by the affaciate prefbytery at Stirling, in the year 
1743. ‘ Near a hundred congregations (fays this Author) 
have copied the example fince that time. The ferious part of 
this [Scotch] nation (iome friends to the abdicated family ex- 
cepted) had always a becoming reverence for the covenants, 
though they had not renewed them for near a century. The 


firft oppofition made unto them from any other quarter was 
from 
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from independent notions, maintained under the aufpices of 
John Glafs: but as his fyftem was remarkably obfcure, and 
fome of hs followers travelled ftill farther into the land of dark- 
nefs, it hath not proved a hurtful inftrument. Oppofition 
from another quarter has been more fuccefsful, The fame of 
Whitefield induced feveral to invite him into this country ; but 
as he formed a fyftem of religion fuited to the univerfal tafte of 
mankind, and as he knew the avenues of human nature re- 
markably well, he difcarded the plan of a covenanted reforma- 
tion, as by much too narrow. This needs to be no matter of 
furprize. The covenanters have uniformly reprefented epifco- 
pal government and worfhip as corruptions which required re 
formation, and called fuch as had been corrupted by them unto 
repentance, humiliation, and amendment.’ 

We think this infinuation is extremely uncandid. It aims to 
fix on Whitefield the chara€ter of a crafty and interefted time- 
ferver, who ftudies accommodation more than fidelity, and is 
more concerned to make profelytes than to eftablifh the truth. 
If this was his difpofition, we do not think his refufing to bind 
himfelf by an oath, to attach himfelf folely to the /eceders of 
Scotland, a proof of it. Their plan was indeed * much too nar- 
row’ for a liberal mind; and the intolerant fpirit of this rigid 
fe& muft have given great difguft to a good-natured perfon, 
It extended to points of difcipline, which have been generally 
regarded (even by thofe who have adopted the fame principles 
of faith) as uneffen:ial to the greater interefts of Chriftianity, 
and fuch as ought not to be infifted on by a church that calls 
itfelf Proteftant. This apostate prefbytery would revive the very 
worft fpirit of their anceftors—fuch, indeed, as might admit of 
fome apology in them, but fuch as we cannot excule in an age 
fo enlightened as the prefent, and in a country where, having 
every indulgence ourfelves, we difcover a difpofition equally 
ungrateful and ungenerous, by attempting to deprive others of 
the fame liberty. It is fufficient to tranfcribe one paragraph of 
the Covenant, which the brethren of the fecedion impofe on all 
candidates for church memberfhip, in order to fhew our Read- 
ers how grim a complexion it bears, and how juftifiable the 
more learned and moderate clergy of the Church of Scotland 
are in refufing it their countenance and protection: ** We 
PROMISE and swEAR by the GREAT NAME OF THE 
LORD OUR GOD, we fhall walk in his ways, keep his 
judgments and commandments, and hearken to his voice ; and, 
particularly, that we fhail, by the Lord’s grace, continue and 
abide in thapprofeffion, faith, and obedience of the forefaid true 
r d Féligion, in do€trine, worfhip, prefbyterial church- 
government and difcipline; and that we fhall, according to our 


feveral ftations, places, and callings, contend and teftify againft 
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all contrary evils, errors, and corruptions, particularly Popery, 
Prelacy, Deifm, Arianifm, Arminianifm, and every error fub- 
verfive to the doétrine of grace; as alfo independency, and la- 
titudinarian tenets, and the other evils named in the above cone 
fcffion of fins.” 

And can thefe feceders dare to accufe the Papifts of arrogat- 
ing undue and unauthorized claims? Did ever Rome fet up 
for more infallivility than this aflociate prefbytery ? Is there 
any thing in Prelacy more dogmatical, or more domineering, 
than we meet with in this Scottifh covenant? It fets out on a 
principle, than which nothing can be more prefumptuous, It 
in effec fays, ** We have an exclufive rivht to determine what 
is truth and what is error, We have fixed the precife limits 
of the one and of the other, both for ourfelves and for others. 
We admit of no pofterior convitions ; but have put a ftop, from 
henceforth and for ever, to all enquiries that have a tendency ta 
make the leaft alteration in our articles of faith, or mode of dif- 
cipline. We not only profefs what we are, but ‘* with our 
“¢ hands lifted up (as we fay in the Covenant) to the Most 
“ wiGH Gop, we declare folemnly before God, angels and 
‘© men,” we wil] continue the fame, both in faith and praétice, 
to the laft. It is impoffible for us to be miftaken now, how- 
ever miftaken we have been before, and may be hereafter. We 
therefore agree, that if any of us fhould, on any pretence 
whatever, adopt any opinions different from thofe we now pro- 
fefs, or purfue any practice different from that which we have 
here announced to be our true and bounden duty, that we fhall 
in fact have PERJURED ourfelves before God and man; and 
we do hereby declare, that if we fhould be anathematized, we 
fhat] have no caufe to complain, but, on the contrary, that we 
fhall merit in th's world, and that whith j is to come, the fear- 
ful doom of apoftates.’ To us there is fomething very hor- 
rible in fuch an engagement as this! and the rafhnefs of it is 
fuficiently apparent from the following confideration :—Some 
of the original * abettors of the Covenant, and who took the 
firft and moft zealous lead in the e/aciate prefbytery, actually fell 
off from' it, and incurred the cenfure of excommunication, 
We think they had little right to complain. They had not the 
candour to provide a retreat for others, and found none them- 
felves.—There is one maxim better than all the oaths of their 
folemn league and covenant: ‘* Judge not’ that ye be not 
judged ; for with what judgment ye judce, it fhall be judged to 
you ; and the meafure that ye mete fhall be meafured to you 


again.” | | B. a, 


* The Br(sihes Fither, Rob, Wijllifon, &c. &c, 
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_V.. An Effay on the Study of Antiquities. Second Edition, cor- 
aes and et, $10. Ay 6d. Oxford printed. Sold by 

T. Payne, &c. London, 

HIS effay is the produftion of Mr. Burgefs, of Corpus 
Chrift: College, Oxford, whofe learning and application 
have hitherto been exercifed in comments on the works of 
other writers. His edition of Burton’s Pentalogia is well known 
to the literary world; and we have, in a former Review t, 
iven fome account of the republication of Dawes’s Adifcellanea 
Critica, which afforded him an opportunity of difplaying his 
elegant tafte, and critical erudition, in the notes with which 
he has enriched this work. : 

This produétion has added a frefh fprig of laurel to the 
wreath which his eminent abilities had acquired. At its firft 
appearance it efceped us. We are told, however, that the 
¢ additional obfervations’ are * greatly enlarged.” Thefe are 
divided into two parts, and treat of fubjects which are intimate- 
ly connected with the ftudy of antiquities. The chief of thefe 
are local attachments: the connection of antiquity with the 
hiftory of ancient nations, morals, and phyfics: the compara 
tive character, and progrefs of the arts: architecture and mu- 
fic: the ftyle of ancient and modern epitaphs: the origin of 
languages, efpecially the Greek: and the utility of a gramma- 
tical, etymological analyfis and inveftigation of their firft prin- 
ciples. The third part contains fome additional obfervations 
on the extent of the ftudy of antiquities. 

One grand object of this eflay, we are told, was to lay be- 
fore the Public fome curfory remarks on the general plan of a 
greater work, an IJnguiry into the Origin and Formation of the 
Greek Language, as our Author wifhed to announce his in- 
tention, previous to the publication of a /pecimen of the inquiry, 
which he fhortiy intends to fubmit to the confideration of the 
literary world. Ashe is fometimes a little fufpicious of his 
own conjectures, he wifhes their merit to be weighed and de- 
cided by the impartial and difinterefted judgment of others. If 
he is miftaken in his ideas, he propofes, though with much re- 
gret, to put an early period to his refearches ; but if his fyftem 
fhall be thought by others to be founded on truth, fuch a coin- 
cidence of opinion will be a fpur to his diligence, and animate 
him in the further profecution of his inquiry. 

Such are the general fentiments of Mr. Burgefs, in his Pre- 
face. Part of his remarks we fhall lay before our Readers, de- 
ferring our opinion of the plan, until the publication of the 
Inquiry affords us an opportunity, at the fame time, to judge of 
Its execution, 
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The principal purpofe, then, of this inquiry, he informs us, 
is ** an endeavour to trace the origin, progre{s, and connexion of 
Ideas, as exprefjed by ibe primitive Language of Greece: to foew through 
the evidence affordea by Language, that all Ideas, communicated by 
words *, mot denoting particuiar jounds, and certain external adjun&s, 
or perfonal relation, were ortginally made known through the means of 
one general Idea, which is the principle of every adron; and which, 
by the multiplex variety of its combinations, is fuited to the exprefiing of 
every adtion: that all verbs, not imitative of founds, &c. are refolvable 
to that general Idea: that the names of Things are derived from verbs, 
and therefore return to the fame univerfal origin: whence that general 
Idea was formed, and how transferred to 5 pe and even oppofite 
adtions: and how far the elements which will be there laid down as the 
principles of the Greek Language may be fuppofed to have been the elements 
of univerfal Language.” 

The whole account is exceedingly ingenious, but too long 
for quotation, though it merits the ferious perufal of all f{cho- 


Jars. : 
The effay, which is written in the rhetorical ftyle of pane- 
gyric, may be confidered as an elegant, and, indeed, claffical 
piece of compofition. The Author difplays in it a very refined 
tafte, extenfive reading, and a judgment corrected by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the beft writers in various languages. 
He treats of claffical and Britifh antiquities, both political and 
monumental, as they are illuftrative of ancient manners, and 
conducive to elegance in the arts. ‘The conclufion, in which 
he difplays the connection between the feveral branches in the 
ftudy of antiquities, and the advantages refulting from fuch an 
union, we fhall lay before our Readers : 

* An accurate, knowledge of the primitive manners and cuftoms of 
a people tends much to illuitrate the earlier periods of their language : 
while the invettigation and analyfis of Language conduces to point 
out the genius of a people. But the firft principles + of a language 
can be thoroughly afcertained only from a diligent ftudy of the moft 
ancient marbles and coins. Thus alfo the ancient manners of a 
people are illuftrated by their laws: and their laws reciprocally by 





* In confidering the origin of language in general, as it fhould feem, though sbe 
Greek Langwage is here particularly meant, there is a diflintion of fome importances 
which feems neceflary to be made, namely, the difference between the fcrmaticn of lieas 
in the mind, and the communication of them by words, Ideas may be formed diftin€ly 
and independent: ly of each other, and yet require the affiflance of comparifon and me- 
taphor to make them known, Language, in its moft polifhed ftate, affords innu- 
merable proofs in words of the fame orthography, and of the fame origin, which yet 
have many oifferent, but collateral fignifications. What is ewem now obvious and in- 
conteftab.e in the exp effion of many ideas, he fuppofes, and will endeavour to thew, 
originally prevailed in the expreffing of ewery Idea (which is not particularly excepted), 
by reterence to the general icea. By attending to this difference between Ideas and 
Words, tne reprefentatives o: Iieas, it will appear, that it is not fuppofed, as it might 
otherwile feem, that the firit Man exifted at any time with on/y one Idea, but that hé 
found it neceflary to exprefs his variou. Ideas in worde by refesence to one the moft 
general, the moft conftant, the moft evident and ftsiking, 

t Taylor's Elements, p. §53, 557s 
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their early monuments. Coins and Marbles frequently throw great 
light on Poetry: as Poetry will fometimes reflect a fimilar light on 
the obfcurities of a Coin. Coins likewife, as well as feals and medals, 
belides exhibiting fpecimens of their peculiar art, mark out the re- 
gular progre(s of Architecture *: the different flages of which are 
{een alfo in the various ftruture of fepulchral monuments,—!'ut while 
they feverally contribute to affilt each other, all unite in the illuftra- 
tion and embellifhment of Hiitory, Poetry, and Philofophy, 

‘ To this union of the feveral branches in the Study of Antiquities 
perhaps is owing the fuccefs wi:h which it is conducted in the prefent 
Age. There have been thofe, who appear to have contented them- 
felves with the laborious part of this Study. They adored the pre- 
cious ruft which obfcured their coins, and negleéted the valuable in- 
formation which it concealed. Like thofe who form their opinions 
of ancient authors from the judgment of others. From whom they 
admire the yghemence and {pirit of Demoithenes, the fweernefs of 

ogBons ‘the auflerity of Thucydides, the fublime poetry of Plato: 
an®@thus defcant with warmth on the characters of their ftyle from 
Critics, many of whom underftood not the language they were criti- 
cifing. And here they ftop fhort to contemplate thofe beauties at a 
diftance. They admire the exquifite decorations that adorn the 
fhrine, but have too much reverence tor the divinity inclofed, to with- 
draw the veil. 

‘ Thofe lovers of Antiquity therefore confined themfelves to a ne- 
ceffary, but elementary part of the Study, to which the collection 
and arrangement of their curicAties was only an introduction. Thus 
fixing themfelves to one part of the Antiquarian purfuits, by a con- 
fequence infeparable from too ftrict an attachment to any fingle Art or 
Science +, their views in learning became partial and narrow, and 
their fentiments often bigoted and illiberal. 

‘ To their labours, however, and induftrious curiofity, the prefent 
Age has great obligations, for facilitating the acquifition of thofe ma- 
terials, which are now converted to their proper ufe. The ftudy of 
Antiquities once far removed from all the arts of elegance, is now 
become an attendant on the Mufes, an handmaid to Hittory, to Poe- 
try, and Philofophy. From this united influence many are the ad- 
vantages which have been derived to general knowledge. Particu- 
larly much of that obfcurity, which overfpreads the firtt periods in 
the hiftory of every nation, has already been happily removed from 
our own by the diligence and fagacity of able Antiquaries. And 
what indeed may we not expe further from an Age in which every 
part of fcience is advancing to perfection; in which Hiftory has ar- 
tained a degree of excellence unknown to any former pericd of Eng- 
ith literature ; and Poctry and Philofophy have gained new honours: 
and laftly, in whofe charatter that has fo con{picuous a place, which 
is ESSENTIAL to the fuccefs of this ftudy, an inquifitive curiofity and 
love of Truth.’ 


——— 





* Addifon on Medals, p,23. Concerning the Architeétural ornamehts of ancient 
feals, fee alfo Warton on Spenter, Vol. Il. p. 194. 
+ Harris's Philofophical Arrangements, p. 34, 35 and 462, 463. 
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So ends the Effay; from the perufal of which we have de- 
rived pleafure and inftruction. Among the additional obferva- 
tions, the fourth, on Monumental Infcriptions, fhews the niceft 
tafte; and the fifth, on Language, a great extent of critical 
knowledge. In fome few inftances, perhaps, we differ with the 
Jearned Author; but, on the whole, we are much pleafed with 
his book, and heartily wifh him fuccefs in the profecution of his 
inquiry into the formation of the Greek language. His path 
through this abftru‘e department of literature will be rendered 
fmooth, by that accurate difcernment which can difcover ob- 
jects of tafte, that ftrike not the common beholder; as, ‘ a 
painter is able to difcover beauties in a picture, invifible to ano- 
ther, who is unacquainted with the principles of the art, or un- 
converfant with the works of the beit matters *.’ 


* See page 16 of the Effay. Pp. PUY 





Art. VI. Curialia: or, an Hiftorical Account of fome Branches of 
the Royal Houfehold, &c. Part I. Confitling of Two Differta- 
tions, addrefled to the Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries : viz. 
I, On the obfolete Office of the Efquires of the King’s Body. 
II. On the original Nature, Duty, &c. of the Gentlemen of the 

* King’s Moft Honourable Privy Chamber. By Samuel Pegge, Efq. 
4to. 3s. Od. fewed. T. Payne, &c, 1782. 


‘TE conclude that the fame motive which induced Mr. 
Pegge to with-hold thefe diflertations. from the publi- 

cation of the Society of Antiquaries, led him alfo, at firft, into 
the inquiry mentioned above; wiz. his being himfelf Groom of 
his Majefty’s Privy Chamber. He judged it, as he tells us, in 
an addrefs to the Society, more becoming his office, and more 
refpectful to the King, to whom the treatife is dedicated, to let 
it appear as an independent work: it was natural for him alfo, 
as a man of an inquifitive turn, and being in fuch an office, to 
direé&t his thoughts a little into this channel. Some Readers 
will no doubt perufe his accounts with much fatisfaétion: as to 
ourfelves, we coniider it as rather an unentertaining and unim- 
portant inquiry, and could wifh fo ingenious a writer had em- 
ployed his talents and his pen in fome more interefting refearches. 
* Efquires of the King’s body,’ in number four, were immediate 
attendants on his perfon in the domeftic Jine, and more retired 
life; avery particular relation is given of their employments 
and honours by this diligent antiquary, who appears to fpare no 
pains in his refearches. They attended alfo in procejfions and 
other folemnitics, as in particular two of them took their feats 
on little footftoo!s, on either fide of the feet of the King’s chair, 
at the Coronation dinner, and there fat till he came in, when 
they rofe to place his robes conveniently for dinner; and then 
fat 
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fat down again, till he gave them leave to rife. A like account 
is given in an old MS. of their fituation at the coronation of 
Richard IIE. where they are reprefented as lying, or, it may be 
{uppofed, fitting in a recumbent pofture under the Kin2’s 
board. ‘Ina like fituation, adds Mr. Pegge, I find two Ladies 
at the coronation of Elizabeth the Queen of Henry VII. ; for 
grace being faid, “* Dame Katheryn Gray and Maiftrils Ditton 
wente undre the table, wher the (they) fett on ether fide the 
Queen’s feete al the dyner time.” The falary of this office, 
though high in rank and confidence, is faid never to have ex- 
ceeded fifty matks, or 33]. 6s. 8d. perann. Our Author is 
perfuaded, by proofs which he produces, that Chaucer, our old 
Englith poet, was Efquire of the body to Edward III. and that 
he poffeffed fucceffively the offices of SCUTIFER and ARMIGERy 
the latter of which, Lance-bearer, was efteemed more honour- 
able than the former, Bearer of the Shield. The Efquires of the 
body were preferved entire, both as to number and ftipend, in 
the reign of Charles II. ‘I hey were reduced to two after the 
coronation of James II. and fo continued during che life of 
William III, with whom the office expired. 

The moft ancient mention of Gentlemen of the privy chamber 
is faid to be in the Liber niger domis Regis Ang!iz, in the 
time of Edward IV. ‘They are called E/quires of Houfebold, in 
number forty, * twenty of them to be continuaily at court, at- 
tendant on the King’s perfon, in riding and going, at all times, 
and to help to ferve his table, &c.’ A falary was appointed of 
feven pence half-penny daily, while in waiting, and clothing 
winter and f{ummer, or elfe forty fhillings. The falary, after- 
wards enlarged, was taken off early in the reign of James I, 
from which time the office appears to have been a poft of ho- 
nour only. It is conjectured their title was changed from 
Efquires of the Houfehold to that of Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber in the reign of Henry VII. or early in that of Henry 
VIII. ¢ From being anciently near, and almoft, fays Mr. 
Pegge, companionable officers to the royal perfon, they are now 
become the moft remote, and feldom vilible in their proper 
iphere, and then fcarce diftinguifhable as fuch, above thrice in a 
reign.” As no falary, or emolument whatfoever, attends the poft 
at prefent, it may be afked, why it is fo much fought after. 
The anfwer, it is here obferved, is very eafy, and almoft in om- 
nium ore—* It is an exemption from ferving the office of Sheriff, 
&c. and alfo from an arreff without leave firft obtained, together 
with other like immunities belonging to the Royal fervants. But 
it is to be hoped, that, on juft occafions, fuch leave for an arreft 
might without much difficulty be obtained; though it is to be 
feared fome ill perfons have at times meanly fheltered themfelves 
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under this kind of proteétions from the juft demands and claims 
of their creditors.’ 

From fpeaking of thefe Gentlemen, Mr. Pegge is naturally 
enough led to fay fomething of the Privy Chamber it/e/f; which 
is always, he fays, ftyled Honourable; but properly fhould be 
called, as it is at prefent, AJo/? Honourable. We thall here clofe 
this article, referring the curious Reader to the work itfelf, 
where he will find a number of particulars on the fubject, of 
which it is impoffible that we fhould take notice. U 





Art. VII. The Modern Art of Love; or the Congrefs of Cythera. 
Tranflated from the ftalian of Count Algarotti. Small 8vo. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1783. 


HE God of Love convokes a council in the ifland of Cy- 
thera, to fettle fome differences that had affected the tran- 
quillity of his empire. Reafon had been intermeddling in fome 
affairs that did not properly fall within its fphere of judgment, 
and had occafioned fome inteftine divifions, which portended ill 
to the ftate. Hope and Courage are members of the council 5 
and next to the God of Love, Pleafure is chief fpeaker in the 
affembly. The principal fubjeét of debate was, to confider what 
fteps fhould be taken to confound for ever the machinations of 
reafon, and to reconcile the contending parties of the empire ; 
that the conftitution of its government might be brought 
back to its original principles ; and that all difcord might hence- 
forth and for ever be banifhed, except thofe foft and amiable 
contefts, which, inftead of diminifhing, always increafe the hap- 
pinefs of its fubjects. Pleafure moves, that delegates from fome 
of the chief provinces of the empire fhould be deputed to give 
the fentiments of their conftituents on the feveral fubjects that 
had been recommended to the attention of the congrefs. ‘The 
motion pafles without oppofition; and ‘ thofe winged deities 
whom we may Call little loves,’ are difpatched as meflengers to 
carry the commiffion to the feveral ftates of the empire, and to 
announce publicly the refolution of the God of Love. The 
gayeft of them flew direétly to Paris: another, not quite fo vo- 
Jatile, fet off for England: and one of the nimbleft, who pare 
took of the gaiety of the one and the fedatenefs of the other, di- 
rected his courfe to Italy. As foon as the arrival of thefe mef- 
fengers was made public, and the commiflions with which they 
had been charged were announced in form, many Ladies be- 
came ambitious of the honour of a deputation to the congrefs in 
quality of ambafladrefs—for it was ftipulated exprefsly, by the 
members of it, that none but Ladies were properly qualified for 
the office ; 
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¢ In France (fays our Author) the eyes of all were turned on Ma- 
dame de Fa/y; and with reafon; for fhe was noted above all others 
for her {kil in adjuiling the ceremonies of an entertainment, and for 
her taite in drefs; as well as for regulating the due proportions be- 
tween the one and the other. She was in a fingular manner pofleffed 
of that fpecies of wit, for which this lively nation is diftinguifhed : 
and was befides, remarkable for her art in difplaying the conqueits 
which fhe made from time to time, in cafe any new lover fhould be 
too much given to difcretion. 

‘ After fome little conteft, they agreed in England to ele& my 
Lady Gravely, a woman of letters and found judgment; not to men- 
tion her graceful carriage when prefiding at the tea-table, her dex- 
terity in the management of the fan, and her {kill in introducing @ 
cough on the proper occafion. 

‘ In Italy there was a prodigious deal of buftle and intrigue. The 
people of fafhion were there divided into two parties, incenfed to 
the laft extremity againft each other, One was entirely devoted to 
foreign and modern cuftoms, and took a pride not only in afluming 
the air, but in fpeaking the language alfo of ftrangers. The other 
party would have every thing Italian, with an exception only to the 
fathion of drefs, and in language and fentiment rigoroufly infifted on 
fupporting the priftine glory of their country. In fine, after along 
altercation, Heaven decreed the triumph to the moft worthy; and 
the choice fell upon Lady Beatrice, tkilled in the amorous doétrines 
of the antient writers, in the fcience of feeding her lovers upon air, 
and chearing them now and then with a prefent of decayed flowers 
and faded ribbands. 

‘ The three ladies then, who were charged with this important 
embafly, took their departure. The London Gazette fcarcely took 
notice of the voyage of Lady Gravely. In Paris the abfence of Ma- 
dame Jafy did not in the leait diminith the gaiety of the inhabitants. 
In Italy, the prefs teemed with fonnets, celebrating the departure of 
Lady Beatrice. The fields were faid to be defert, the flowers to 
wither upon their ftalks, the face of nature to be involved in darke 
nefs, and lovers to be without a fingle ray to guide them in the dif» 
ficult and dubious path of life. 

‘ Beautiful was the appearance of the ifland on that day when the 
three ladies arrived at Cythera. It never looked fo gay and delight- 
ful, except perhaps when firft vifited by Venus. ‘The fky beamed 
with an unufual fplendour, and a gentle breeze, impregnated with 
the fcent of the flowers and herbs of that happy foil, curled the 
fhining furface of the waves, ‘The little doves, that are fo fond of 
neftling on the ifland, never poured out fuch tender complaints ; the 
thoughts of every animal were given up to Love; the prefence of the 
Deity was more immediately perceived, and deprived the fair of the 
means of refifting an enterprizing lover. The wings of the temple, 
which, fituate on a gentle eminence, commands a pleafant profpect of 
the fea and the country, were beautifully ornamented with feftoons, 
and filled with f{petators. 

* Lady Gravely was dreffed in a robe of filver-coloured tabby, fit- 
ted clofely to her thape, with full and fhort fleeves; a very fine 


pron, and her head-drefs rifing in the form of a pyramid, She was 
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accompanied by her brother, a youth, who during the voyage was 
almoft continually occupied in reading to himfelf Gordon’s Tacitus, 
and Spon’s Journey throvgh Greece; and withed above all things, 
before they anchored at Cythera, to vifit the promontory of Attium, 
and the ruins of Nicopolis. 

‘ Madame de Jafy had fuch a profufion of rouge upon her face, as 
to excite the wonder of the inhabitants of Cythera: fhe diffufed, 
wherever fhe went, the agreeable fcent of lavender and other per- 
fumes. Her cpen Andrian, which was of a ftraw colour, and ems 
broidered with filver, together with her fhort petticoat, concealed 
only in part one of the beft turned legs that had been feen in France 
fince the days of the fair Gabrielle, By her fide were three or four 
beaux. She leaned on the arm of one, fmiled on another, and nod- 
ded to athird; wh:'it they amufed themfelves, as they went along, 
with the fleps of the cotillon and the minuet dela cour. As the 
beauties of the place opened upon their view, they recalled to their 
mind Bagnolet and Marli: and the inhabitants of Cythera appeared 
to them mere ftrangers in their own ifland. 


© The hoop of Lady Beatrice was confiderably wider than that of - 


Madame de Jafy. Her lofty head-drefs was interwoven with fine rib- 
bands, and her hair ftudded with diamonds and other precious ftones. 
Yet fhe owed more to her natural beauty, than to all thefe artificial 
embellithments. A long train of Ciciflei paid their court to her; 
fome walking before and others behind, and all envying the happi- 
nefs of him whom fhe honoured with her hand. Among thefe ftalked 
along an old beau of feventy, nicely trimmed and f{cented, holding in 
one hand a little Indian cane, and in the other a pair of gloves, which 
the lady had eracioufly entrufted to his charge.’ 

The ambaffadrefles make fpeeches which are defigned to con- 
vey an idea of the different opinions of the three countries on 
the fubject before the congrefs ; and Pleafure at length fettles 
the debate to the fatisfaction of all parties. 

We cannot pals any high encomiums on this performance, 
It is undoubtedly ingenious and elegant; and fome of its de- 
{criptions are highly picturefque and beautiful. But on the 
whole it will rather fatigue than amulfe the Reader; and miflead 
more than inftruét. 

B di: -k, 





Art. VIIl. Hints for improving in the drt of Reading. By J. Wal- 
ker, Auchor of E!emen:s of Elocution, Rhyming and Pronouncing 
Dictionary, &c. Svo.e 28. Cadell, Becket, &c. 1782. 


Py atlespraes theories may inform the underftanding, and ge- 
neral defcriptions amufe the fancy ; but particular precepts 
alone are of ufe in practice. It is upon this principle that the 
Author of thefe hints, whofe former labours on the fubje@ of 
elocution have defervedly obtained the approbation of the public, 
defcends into the detail of pronunciation; pointing out the cafes 
in which the fame word fhould be differently pronounced, and 
taking notice of many common faults in reading. He particu- 
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larly infifts upon the manner of pronouncing, in different cons 
nections, the participle ed, the pronouns you, my, thy, the pre- 
pofitions of, for, from, and by, and fome other words. The 
following {pecimen, on the pronunciation of you, may ferve to 

ive our Readers an idea of the kind of inftru€tion which is to 


be expected from this piece: 

¢ Another very common error in reading arifes from pronouncing 
fome of the pronouns in the fame manner, whether they are in the 
nominative or objective cafe; or in other words, whether they are 
the principal, or fubordinate words in a fentence. I: is certain that 
the pronouns you and my, whea they are contradifiinguifhed from 
other pronouns, and coniequestly are emphatical, are always pro- 
nounced with their full open found, you, my, But it is as certain, if 
we obferve the pronunciation of correct converfation, that we shall 
find them founded ye and me, whea they are fubordinate words ina 
fentence, and have no enmphafis on them. For exumple; You told 
bim all the truth, erethe word you is a nominative cafe, that is, 
it gves before the word, denoting action, and mu‘t therefore be pro- 
no:nced ful! and open—you—lIn this fentence alio, He i-/d vou bee 
fore he told any body e'fe; the word you is in the objeSive cale, or 
coms after the word denoting action, but as it is emphatical by 
being contradiftinguithed from any body elje, i: preferves its toll, open 
found as before. But in the featence, Though he told you, he had ne 
right to tell you ; “here the pronoun yew is in the obj. Aive cafe, or fol- 
lows the word denoting action, ard having no dittinftive emphafis, 
invariably falls into the found of the antiquated form of this pronoun 
yes for every correct ear would immediaicly revot at pronouncing 
it in this manner, ‘* Though he told you, he had no righ: to tell you,” 
as we never hear it fo pronounced in converfation, or in the mott fo- 
lemn extempore fpezking. Neither can it here be pretended that in 
this lait inftance the pronoun you is only founded obicure'y. Every 
found between you and ye is intolerable ; as Though he tola yud, be had 
no right to tell yuh; this is much worfe than the piain open found of 
you, and muft be much more carefully avoided: but certainly, if we 
are to truft our ears in this cafe, we muft pronounce you in this fitua- 
tion exactly as if written ye; as, Though he told ve, he bad no right to 
tell YE. 

‘ The fame obfervations hold good with refpe& to the pronoun my. 
If we were to fay, My pen is as bad as my paper, we fhould neceffarily 
pronounce my like me, as in this fentence, pen and paper are the em- 
phatical words; but if [ were to fay, my pen is worfe than your's, my 
here is in antithefis with your’s, and confequently pronounced long 
and full. The word, your, is exactly under the fame predicament. 
When the emphafis is upon this word, it is always pronounced fall 
and open as your: as, Ube moment I had riaa your letter I fat down 
to write MINE: but when it is not emphatical, it fink: naturally into 
yur; as, I had juft anfwered yur fir letter as yur laf arrived. Qn 
the contrary, if it were to be faid, 1 bad ju/t an/wered your firft lete 
ter as YOUR luff arrived, every delicate ear would be offended.’ 

The following rules concerning paufes in reading are fo exe 
ceedingly judicious, and fo capable of a ufeful application in 
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practice, that we fhall make no apology for inferting them at 


Jength : 

of Every fentence beginning with a participle of the prefent tenfe, 
as, having, /peaking, &c. Or a conjunction, as, if, as, although, &C, 
has two principal conftructive parts, and at the end of the firit part, 
or in the middle of the fentence, as it may be called, is the longel 
paufe to be injerted. 

If the produéts of nature rife in value according as they more or lefs refemble 
thofe of art we may be fure that artificial works receive a greater advantage from 
their refemblance of fuch as are natural. Speét. 414. 

| If where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky licence an{wer to the full 
Th’ intent propos’d—that licenfe is a rule. 
Pope’s Effay on Crit. 

Having already fhown how the fancy is affected by the works of nature, and afters 
wards confidered in general both the works of nature and of art, how they murually 
affift and complete each other in forming fuch fcenes and prof-eéts as are m-fl apt to 
delight the mind of the beholder I fhail in this paper throw together fome reficce 
tions on that particular art which has a more immediate tendency "han any other to 
produce thofe primary pleafures of ‘he imagination, which have hitherto been the 
fubject of this difcourfe. Speét. No. 415. 

* In thefe examples it may be remarked, the long paufe is at the 
end of the firft principal member, where the dafh is inferted, and that 
the paufe ought to be longer or fhorter, according to the length or 
fhortnefs of the firft member. 

* 2. Members of fentences which form perfect fenfe, and are fol- 
lowed by other members which form perfect fenfe likewife, ought to 
be terminated by a long paufe: 

In Egypt we ftill fee their pyramids, which anfwer to the defcriptions that have 
been made of them ;———and I queftion not but a traveller might find fome remains of 
the labyrinth that covered a whole province, and had a hundred temples difpofed 
among its feveral quarters and divifions, Speét. No. 415. 

‘ The long paule in this fentence ought to be at them. 

‘ 3. When the nominative cafe confifts of more than one word, in- 
fert a fhort paufe: 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleafures that the vulgar 
are not capable of receiving. Speét. No. 411. 

* Here there ought to be a fhort paufe at imagination, though fel- 
dom or never feen in printing. 

*‘ 4. When a member intervenes between the nominative and the 
verb, it ought to be feparated from them by a paufe: 

Ovid—-in his Metamorphofis, has fhown us how the imagination may be affected 
by what is ftrange. Speét. No. 417. 

* 5- When a member intervenes between the verb and the accufa- 
tive cafe, we ought to feparate it from them by a paufe: 

We are ftruck,—-we know not how,—with the fymmetry of any thing we fee, and 
immediately affent to the beauty of an object, without enquiring into the particular 
caufes and occafions of it. Speét. No. 411. 

‘ 6. When two verbs come together, and the latter is in the infi- 
nitive mood, whatever words intervene muft be feparated from the 
latter verb by a paufe, 

Now becaufe our inward paffions and inclinations can never make themfelves vifible, 
mh impoffible for a jealous man, to be thoroughly cured of his fufpicions. Speét. 

0. 170. 
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If a man borrow ought of his neighbour, and it be hurt or die, the owner 
thereof not being with it, he hall furely make it good. 

‘ Here the owner thereof not being with it, is the phgafe called the 
ablative abfolute, and this, like a parenthefis, mult be feparated from 
the reft of the fentence by a fhort paufe on each fide. 

« 9, If an adverb is piaced after the verb, and confifts but of one 
word, it muft be feparated from what follows by a paufe. 

He did not act prudently, in one of the moft important affairs of life, and therefore 


could not expe‘t to be happy. 
‘ g. If the adverb confifts of more words than one, or forms what 


is called an adverbial phrafe, it ought to be feparated both from the 


verb and what follows, by a paufe. 
Thus man is, by nature, direfted to corre&t, in fome meafure, that diftribution of 
things, which fhe herfelf would otherwife have made, Smith's Theory of Moral 


Sentiments. : : 
‘ 10. Words or phrafes in appofition, or when the latter only exe 


plains the former, have a fhort paufe between them. 
Goddets of the lyre, 
Which rules the accents of the moving fpheres, 
Wilt thou, eternal Harmony, defcend 
And join this feftive train ? 

¢ 11. When cwo fubitantives come together, and the latter, which 
js in the genitive cafe, confifts of feveral words clofely united with 
each other, a paule is admiflible between the two principal fubitan- 
tives, 

We may obferve, that any fingle circumftance, of what we have formerly feen 
often :aifes up a whole fcene of imagery, and awakens numberlefs ideas that before 
flept in the imagination. Spe, No, 417. 

‘ A paule in this paflege is admiflible at circumftance. 

{ do not know whether I am fingular in my opinion, but for my own part I would 
sather look upon atree in all its luxuriancy and diffufion of boughs and branches, 
than when it is cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure. Ib. No. 415. 


* Correét reading would edmit of a paufe in this example, rather 
at diffufion, than at duxuriancy. 

‘ 12. Who and which, when relative pronouns, and rhat, when it 
ftands for who and which, always admit of a paufe before them. 

Vanity is the foundation of the moft ridiculous and contemptible vices, the vices of 
affectation and common lying; follies which, if experience did not teach us how 
common they are, one thould imagine the leaft {park of common fenfe would fave us 
from. Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

‘ The word wich, in this paflage, that ought to have a paufe be- 
fore it, has one afier it; this latter paufe is certainly proper, as a 
member intervenes between which and the governing words, and 
printers never fail placing this laft paufe, but almoft as uniformly ne- 
glect a paufe before the relative in this fituation, though the paufe 
before will be acknowledged by every judicious ear to be as neceflary 
in the one cafe as in the other. A paufe before thefe relatives ought 
never to be omitted, as we are certain by this paufe never to hurt the 
fenfe, and are fure to gain time, breath, and forefight to proceed.’ 

Although frequency of paufing is neceflary to a deliberate, 
diftinét, forcible, and diverfified pronunciation, we apprehend 
fome danger left this fhould be carried to excefs; which muft 
always be the cafe, where a paufe is introduced in claufes, in 
which the Author’s entire meaning is beft conveyed by an unin- 
tcrrupted pronunciation of the words, ‘Thus, the claufe, 

C4 ** Cunning 
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“© Cunning—difcovers the minuteft objedts, that are near at 
hand, but is not able to difcern things, at a diftance,” would, in 
our opinion, beft convey the Author’s meaning, by being read 
without a paufe after the words, objeé?s and things. 

After feveral fenfible remarks on the nature of emphafis, Mr, 
W. gives fome farther illuftrations of his ideas concerning the 
inflection of the voice; which, as the fubjeét is new, and the 
examples are happily chofen, we fhall tranicribe ; 

* Every one, who underitands the human voice, knows, that every 
found it utters muft either flide upwards or downwards, or continue 
jn a monotone: and, that, whatever variety of high, low; loud, foft; 
quick, or flow; is fuperadded, they muft all be neceflarily pronounced 
cither with the upward, or downward flide of the voice, or in a mo- 
notone: and how aftonifhing is it, that, in teaching to read or {peak, 
a knowledge of thefe effential qualities of the voice, fhould never yet 
have made the leait part of the inftruction! We can tell a pupil he is 
too high, too low; too loud, tco foft; too quick, or too flow; but 
we have no way of conveying to him his error, if he makes ufe of a 
wrong flide of the voice, though this may actually be the cafe where 
he is without fault in every other particular: that is, there may be 
a wrong flide of the voice upon a particular word, though it is nei- 
ther pronounced tco high, too low; too loud, too foft; too quick, 
nor too flow. Let us fuppofe, for example, the following fentence 
to be pronounced, J would rather converfe with you than with the 
King; I might tell the pupil, he muft lay a particular ftrefs, on the 
two emphatical words you and King; but unlefs I can convey to him 
the flide with which thefe words are to te pronounced, I do not in- 
form him, whether I mean the fentence as a compliment, or a far- 
cafm., If he ufes the upward flide on you, and the downward on 
King, a compliment is conveyed; but if thefe flides are tranfpofed, 
the fentence becomes the fevereft farcafm. 

* But it may be demanded, what are thefe flides, which are fo ufe- 
ful in reading, and how are they to be known? I anfwer, by ftudy- 
ing the voice as muficians do the gamut. When we converfe with 
rapidity, there may be a variety upon the whole, but the flides upon 
particular words may be fo thort and quick, as fcarcely to be diftin- 
guifhable: but as we fall into a more deliberate and folemn pronun- 
ciation, the flides become more and more perceptible; and as we 
drawl out our words, the ear diftinguifhes them with eafe. One of 
the beft methods to difcover the flide of a word is to put it into a 
queftion with the disjunétive conjun@iion or. Thus, for inflance; if 
] wifh to know the flide on the firft you in the foregoing fentence 
which makes it farcaftical, I put it into this queftion: Js it you or you. 
Thefe words, jf pronounced without premeditation, will naturally 
adopt the rifing flide on the firft you, and the falling on the laft; and 
it is this laft flide which is evidently that, which a farcattic pronun- 
ciation of the former fentence requires on the you in queftion. 

* I know it will be objected, that if a knowledge of thefe flides 
are at all difficult to attain, they will rather embarrafs than affift the 
learner. What need have we, it will be faid, to perplex ourfelves 


with thefe diftinGtions of the voice, when the ear requires nothing 
more 
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more, than to hear good pronunciation, to be enabled to imitate it? 
This objection is fpecious, but not folid. It proves too much. A 
tune may be learned, by a perfon who does not underfland mufic, 
jofinitely quicker by the ear only, than by previoufly acquiring a 
knowledge of the notes: but none will contend, that when once mu- 
fic is learned, we do not more readily and accurately acquire a tune, 
In the fame manner, the pronunciation of any given portion of com- 
ofition, may, in a fhorter time, be learned by the ear, than by any 
other method; but none furely will deny, that, in the abfence of the 
matter, an accurate punctuation, with occafional marks on the em- 
phatic words, may greatly facilitate the acquifition, Thofe mufical 
inftraments, the parts of which are fo contrived, as to give certain 
determinate notes, upon the application of the finger, may be learned, 
in fome degree, without a mafter ; in the fame manner, let the ear be 
acquainted with the diftinction of the voice, into the rifing and fall- 
ing flide, and it can immediately annex this flide to a paufe, or em- 
phatic word, by only feeing it marked upon paper, 
© If, therefore, this obvious diftinGtion of the voice, were once un- 
derftood and attended to, we fhould have a notation of {peaking 
founds, which would enable us, to converfe about them at a diftance, 
and to give inftructions for reading, in fome meafure, as we do for 
finging. Thus, we could tell a correfpondent, that the verfe in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, which fo admirably difcovers the depravity of 
human nature, would lofe half its force, if not pronounced with the 
falling flide on the words waters and bread. ‘* Stolem waters are 
fweet, and bréad eaten in fecret is pleafant;” and this falling fide 
‘might be eafily expreffed, by the grave accent as in the example, If 
writing to a friend, upon the well-known paflage in Pope, 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian {pring ; 
There fhallow draughts intéxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely fobers us again. 


I might tell him that I thought the fenfe would be better expreffed, 
and the harmony better preferved by laying the emphafis with the 
falling flide on /ballow, and that with the rifing on intoxicate, cone 
trary to the common method. If this diftinétion of voice were once 
underftood, my friend would immediately underftand what I meant, 
and would read it accordingly: but without this diftin€tion of em- 
phafis into two kinds, the rifing and falling, I could not poflibly 
make him underftand me without actually pronouncing the line in 
his hearing. 

‘ If I withed to convey that dignity and folemnity, with which al- 
moft two lines in Milton’s defcription of the grandeur of Satan’s 
throne, ought to be repeated; | might fay, they ought to be pro- 
nounced in a monotone: and, for that purpofe, might adopt the 
horizontal line, ufed commonly for the mark of long quantity. 


High on a throne of royal ftate, which far 
Outfhone the wealth of Ormus, or of Inde; 
Or where the gorgeous éaft with richeft hand 
Show’rs on her Kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted fat.——--= 


‘ Thus 
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‘ Thus by this imple diftinGion of the voice, into the rifing and 
falling flide, and the monotone, we are enabled to mark upon paper, 
that {pecific turn of voice, which a paufe, an emphatica! word, Or a 
feries of words requires. Let a perfon, therefore, who wifhes to ime 
prove bimfelf in reading, make himfe!f matter, of thefe three diffe~ 
rent properties of the voice, fo as to be able, to form them himfelf, 
and to diftinguith chem when he hears them, and he may mark down 
the pronunciation of a good reader or f{peaker, as far as relates to 
thefe modifications of the voice, and by this means, be pofleffed of a 
model, for imitation and improvement.’ E 

e 





Art. 1X. Te Saddle put on the Right Horfe; or, an Inquiry into 


the Reafon why certain Pe:fons have been denominated Nabobs ; 
with an Arrangement of thofe Gen:lemen into their proper Clafles, 
of Real, Spurious, Reputed, or Mufhroom Nabebs. Concluding 
with a few Reflections on the Prefent Stace of our Afiatic Affairs. 
By the Author of the Vindication of Gen. Richard Smith *, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Stockdale. 1733: 


HIS Writer, who affirms he has fpent the better half of 

his life in Afia, declares that the nation is as much abufed 

with regard to our Eaftern affairs, as we were, refpecting 
America, before the late war: that to people who read for true 


‘information, Mr. Orme is a moft excellent guide; but for thofe 
who prefer amufement, the Abbe Raynal has produced the moft 


beautiful hiftorical novel that ever was written; too eccentric 
to be tied to hiftorical truth, and too much the child of fancy 
not to be carried, at every turn, into the regions of fiction. 
Lord Clive, he obferves, was the firft Englifhman diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of Nabob; and he beftows the moft 
unreferved encomiums on that commander’s condu@ in Indian 
tranfactions. ‘The reproaches now current againft the behavi- 


-our of the Englifh in the Eaft, firft originated, we are told, in 
‘the infinuations thrown out by Colonel Dow and Mr. Bolts; 
‘the latter, he fays, was encouraged by the Minifter, to forward 
‘the fcheme of taking the territory held by the Company, out of 


their hands; and in like manner, the general hints in the intro- 


“dudtion to the third volume of Dow’s hiftory, are not of Mr, 
_Dow’s writing. 


As to the famine in Bengal in 1770, he explains the producing 


_caules of it; andin regard to the fuppofed advantages taken of that 
-galamity by the Englifh, to enrich themfelves, he adds, * Would 


to heaven it had been fo; thoufands of lives would have been 
faved.—Nor Englifhmen, nor any other men, have any thing to 
anfwer for it at ehe throne of God.’ 

"It may be no more than juftice to the many Englifh gentle- 





* Vid, laf month’s Review. 
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men who have ferved in India, to attend to the clafles of Nabobs 
diftinguifhed by this Writer in the following extracts : 


‘ I have already made it clear, that there never was but one real 
Englith Nabob, and that was the great hero Lord Clive. Next come 
the fpurious ones ; ard it is a moft fingular part of their character, 
that on their firft recurn to England, their fortunes were moderate, 
and their conduct fo prudent, as to give no caufe of offence, and con- 
fequently they were, at that period, only reputed Nabobs: but being 
by nature of an ambitious, refilefs, avaricious, or vain difpofition, 
they either lived above their saccme, or fancied they were too much 
neglected, and fo took it in their heads to go back again to India. 

‘ Few of thofe who have been flattered with the fervile and obfe- 
quious manners of the people of Afia, are calculated to plant rurnips, 
and enjoy, in this country, the calm and infipid quiet of a country 
life. it requires manners rendered mild, and a temper foothed down 
to equality, by philofophical reflection on the abfurd vanities of bufy 
life, to enjoy fuch retreat. How few perfons do we find bleffed with 
fuch temper! Here and there, indeed, we meet a Governor John 
Cartier, and a General Joe Smith, who, teeling that they are but 
mere mortals, made up of the fame materials as their poor neighe 
bours, cifpenie the fuperflux to their indigent fellow creatures, fleep 
well a-nights, and thank God for the remainder.’ 

* We come now to the reputed Nabobs, or mafs of Englifh gentle- 
men, who have ferved the Eait India Company in Afia, and who, 
after a long courfe of years, have returned to {pend the remainder of 
their days, amongft their few furviving friends in their native coun- 
try. Would to heaven that this clafs were more numerous than they 
are. Of thefe I fhall make no diitinction, whether they aéted in the 
civil, military, or marine fervice of the Company. Together, they 
form a diltinét character (before they were debafed by too great @ 
mafs of members, formerly of their own body, whofe morals had been 
corrupted in this country, or of full grown, needy adventurers, per- 
fe&t in uothing but the vices of the age, was thrown amongtt them), 
as amiable and perfect as human nature can any where boaft. It is 





“in the memory of every body, that the Bengal families were confi- 


dered at home and abroad (indeed the fame may be faid of all the 
Prefidencies) as the moft generous, hofpitable, humane, and charitable 
fet of beings of any in the world, This charatter exilted only before 
the fatal year 1774, when the evil genius of Britain, in the Bofton 
Port Bill, and the Eait India Regulating Bill, prepared the inftru- 
ments for difmembering the empire. Prior to the year 1774, Afiatic 
gentlemen poffefled a charaéter marked and diltinét; and a defire to 
be underitood, by reputed Nabobs, men who had ferved in India be- 
fore that time; for fince, Miniftry have found the Company's fervice 
a great gulf, capable of {wallowing up a vaft mafs of that filthy mate 
ter, which for ever attends on power, in the fhape of convenient 
tools in office, fycophants, and flatterers, the charaéter has been vi- 
tiated, and almott deftroyed. From the rank hot-bed of a Court, 
{prung the mujbroom Nabobs, Look at the lift of needy zdventurers . 
fent over by court and minifterial influence, and there wi!l be found 
profeffors in the art of gambling, horfe-racing, boxing, cock-fight- 


ing, iiage playing, fwindling, and every branch of modern genteel 
{cience, 
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fcience, infomuch, that in a few years, Caleutra has become a fink 
of iniquity, almoft as infamous as London ittelf. 

* The reputed Nabobs have marks by which they may be known, 
as well as the /purious; and as they have fpread themfelves all over 
the kingdom, they may be diftinguifhed in the icllowing manner. I 
would have their neighbours, both in town and couniry, before they 
determine on the character which they ought to bear amorgft them, 
to fatisfy themfelves in the following circumitances. Did their new 
neighbour go out in the Eaft India Company’s fervice at {ixteen, or 
not more than eighteen years of age, either as = wri:er, cadet, affilt- 
ant furgeon, or midfhipman for the Bombay marine fervice ? Was he 
full fitteen years in the fervice at one time? Was he in the courfe of 
that time ever fufpended, muléed in his rank, or di{miffed the fer- 
vice for corrupt practices? Did he come home during that time? 
no matter on what account, for London air corrupts Lengal manners 
fo abominably, that he will not do: but if not, and that ail the 
other queries fhall be anfwered as they ought to be, then depend 
upon it, their new parifhioner, or affociate, wil] turn out to be a due 
tiful child, generous and kind to all his relations and old friends, 
charitable to all mankind, and merciful even to animals; the very 
beft and moft confiderate of Landlords; a good paymafler, if a te- 
nant ; never in arrears to working or trades people; averfe above all 
things to law fuits, or difputes of every kind; rather than enter into 
which, he would turn the other cheek; may be fwindled, but never 
fwindles; drinks the King’s health, prays for him, his family, and 
the ftate; pays parifh rates without grumbling; and does in all 
things as he would others fhould do unto him. Such are a great ma- 
jority of the Afiatic gentlemen, whom I diftinguith by the appellation 
of reputed Nabobs. And I appeal to the experience of every candid 
man in this kingdom, who has had tranfattions of any kind with 
them, for the truth of what I fay. A defperate fpendthrift, or a 
wretched mifer, were characters fo very uncommon, that I declare 
moft folemnly, that in a refidence in India of more than twenty years, 
prior to 1774, I never knew above two or three of either, and they 
were fo univerfally negleéted and defpifed, that their names were al- 
ways mentioned with the utmoft degree of contempt. Hofpitality 
being always found where the due medivm between thofe extremes 
prevails, the Afiatic gentlemen have been deemed hofpitable even to 
to a proverb. 

* It may appear that I exprefs myfelf fomewhat warmly on this 
part of my fubject, and I own that I feel fo. 1 fpent the beft part of 
my life in that agreeable fociety, and on my foul I declare, that [ 
never knew a European character completely vicious, that did not 
come to that country turned of twenty-five years of age ; and few of 
thofe who arrived amongft us when they were paft forty, that did not 
appear to us (who left England young) to be monfters in meannefs, 
avarice, or vice of one fort or other, The famous Mr. Bolts was 
ruined by the earthquake at Lifbon, and came to Bengal a full grown 
,mercantile monfter, azed twenty-five. Major Baggs found his way 
to Calcutta nobody can tell how; and though a coufin of his (Mr. 
Philip Francis) he!d a very high and important ftation in the Com- 
pany’s fervice at that Prefidency, fo averfe was every denomination 
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of men, from entering into any degree of intimacy with fuch igh 

amed adventurers, that he marched back as he came, and has been 
abufing the Indians ever fince his return, which they confider as the 
higheit panegyric from fuch aman. | my ; 

‘ I think that I can account for this fuperiority of charafter in 3 
great majority of all thofe who have gone young to, and ftayed long 
in India. Hvery body knows, that what I have related with refpect 
to the feleftion of the young men from amongft creditable families, 
js true; and it is as true, that in general, boys of fixteen, f{prung 
from fuch families, are well initruéted in the moral and religious due 
ties. On their arrival in India, they are kindly and hofpitably re- 
ceived ; nor is there any example of fordid or mean vice before their 
eyes to corrupt their morals. Fafhionable clothes, a good horfe to 
ride on, and a bed-maker, are, I am afraid, inevitable. To this the 
habit of fmoaking a Hooka may be added, and their fum total of 
vice is acknowledged, A drunken or gambling writer (if per chance 
{uch appeared), nobody of credit would affociate with; and from ne- 
ceflity, they foon quitted thofe dep:ading habits, which never fail to 
ruin thofe with whom they long fojourn. 

¢ When they turn their eyes on the natives around them, the 
practice of the moral and domeftic virtues, in the-higheft degree of 
perfection, ftrikes on their fancy. A people fo mild, fo docile, fo 
obliging, and fo complaifant, both warm and charm a young and 
well-trained mind, The more they know of them, the more they 
like them. The manners of a peopie mutt be alluring, who are 
known to venerate their parents almoit to idolatry ; who never beat, 
and hardly ever chide, a child, male or female ; who regard all ani- 
mals as having been formed like themfelves, by the finger of God, 
whofe life they have no more right to take away, or to put it to core 
poral pain wartonly, than that of a brother or fifter. A young man, 
well initruéted in the principles of the Chriftian religion, before he 
leaves England, and pafling his time from fixteen to thirty, or per- 
haps forty years of age, in continual intercourfe with a people fo 
famed for the prattice of the great and {mall morals, may, by chance, 
be a bad member of foctety ; but I fhould not go amongit a people fo 
trained, to look for him. Bold afertions go for nothing on either 
fide. Our enemies fay, that we Indians are a proud, iniolent, and 
rapacious people; that we have, by our avarice, driven to diftrefs, 
ruin, and death icfelf, millions of unhappy Indians. To fuch daring, 
vague, and indefinite charges and affertions, I oppofe the general te- 
nor of conduct of the India gentlemen, who have returned to this 
kingdom within the lait twenty years: if that will juftify fach charges, 
any ching that i can fay to the contrary, will not acquit them. But 
if, on an honelt and fair icrutiny, men of candour fhall own, that 
the India gentlemen in genera), ave generous, humane, and cha- 
ritable, good fubjects, dutiful children, fond hu‘bands, indulgent fae 
thers, kind mafters, and hofpitable neighbours, { would then afk this 
finple queition, Is it likely that men, who went abroad fo properly 
initrufted, and who, after their return to England, have aéted the 
part of iuch excellent citizens for the remainder of their lives, could 
poflibly, when abroad, have been guilty of cruelties, fo infamous and 
diabolical, as have in general terms been laid to their charge? - 
tae 
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the anfwer that every man’s heart fhall give to the above queftion, I 
leave the caule of my friends. 

‘ I have obferved, that fince the year 1774, things have taken a 
wide turn; and that there have been another race of Nabobs fprung 
up, whom I have called mujbroom Nabobs. It may be right to explain 
myfelf, and defcribe them. 

* Jt is a very old obfervation, that vice in great empires, is moft 
prevalent in the capital, and that it decreafes in proportion to the 
diflance you move from it. Would to heaven that this obfervation 
had not {fo lately been verified with refpect to England. The mother 
country was too depraved to hold the colonies longer in fubjedction. 
Governors fent from hence, were by much too corrupt to govern a 
new, a virtuous, and growing people. Nor fhall we hold our pof- 
feflions in the Eaft long, after the prefent mode of training up young 
men (from writers and cadets, to counfellors, and from the belt of 
them, making our governors, and commanders in chief of the army,) 
fhall be changed into that of fending governors, counfellors, and 
commanders of the army, from hence, ‘The experiment has al- 
ready been tried in more inftances than one, and ftands a proof of 
what I fay. But our empire is on the decline. We are a vicious, 
corrupt, and debafed people. Intereft and party govern every thing. 
Experience is of no ufe; and the beft admonition or advice, is but 
thrown away. Rome, in the latter days of the Republic, was con- 
vulled almott to civil war, on the annual appointment of the execu- 
tive officers; and they, when that year of tumult was out, were in- 
dulged in another, to ranfack the provinces, in order to reimburfe 
themfelves their election expences. What did not the poor people 
fuffer from the rapacity of confuls, pro-confuls, their fecretaries, 
fub-fecretaries, and all their train of greedy officers, who, knowing 
their time was fhort, fpared nothing! Our Miniftry have fent one 
precious batch of full grown and hungry ftatefmen already to India; 
and nothing but the fquabble amongit themfelves for the home made 
bread and butter, has hitherto prevented their fending another. 
Annual fets, as at Rome, they can never fend; but triennial will do 
the bufinefs full as well. An hungry Lord, or a hungry Baronet, 
like a Scotch creeper, bite fore.’ 

The Author renews the compliments he paid in his former 
publication to General Smith and Mr. Burke; and reprobates 
the idea of forming Britifh Acts of Parliament, to regulate the 


interior government of our Eaftern fettlements. N 
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PeOnON HERS and men of genius have, in the prefent 
age, fhewn a peculiar fondnefs for the fcience of Criti- 


cifm ; yet fo far is it from having advanced in proportion to 
the Jabour and attention that have been beftowed upon it, that 
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évery new attempt to improve it is generally ufhered in with 
lamenting its imperfeétions. | 

It is to the imperfect ftate, however, of this fcience, that the 
avidity with which critical works are generally perufed, ought 
in a great meafure to be afcribed. ‘The fubject of tafte is in it~ 
felf no doubt highly interefting. But if Criticifm had been 
as fuccefsfully cultivated as the phyfical, or even the other mo- 
ral fciences, the field for ingenious fpeculations, on the prin- 
ciples of the fine arts, would have been contracted, and read- 
ers would no longer have felt that curiofity to examine critical 
produtions, which the hopes of novelty never fai] to excite.— 
But in the prefent ftate of this fcience, there is abundant {cope 
for new and ingenious {peculation; and every critical writer, 
even of moderate abilities, may be fecure of attention, whether 
his object be to rife to the fublimity of fyftem, or merely to eftas 
blith detached principles, and apply them in illuftrating par- 
ticular examples. 

If even the productions of ordinary writers on the fubjec& of 
Criticifm, are calculated to attract the public attention, a new 
work on this fubjeé&t, by the Author of the Essay on TRUTH, 
muft undoubtedly excite curiofity, and raife high expectations, 
Dr. Beattie has already obtained a refpectable rank among the 
critical writers of the prefent age, and the work before us will 
do no injury to his reputation. It is the production of a highly 
cultivated mind, and of a well-informed underftanding ; of a 
man, who to tafte and genius unites probity and benevolence; 
who poflefles the happy talent of blending moral with philofo- 
phical inftruGtion, and while he feems only to have in view the 
improvement of the underftanding, takes every opportunity of 
addreffing the heart. ‘Thofe practical rules for the conduét of 
life which he mingles with his f{peculations, may appear to fome 
readers tedious and uninterefting ; but we look upon them as 
a valuable part of the work, and heartily wifh that the inftru@t- 
ors of youth, inftead of refting contented with forming mere 
{cholars and philofophers, would imitate Dr. Beattie in teach- 
ing their pupils to aé? as well as to /peculate, and to condu& 
themfelves with honour, probity, and reiolution, in the diffe- 
rent departments of life. 

This work confifts of detached and unconneéted effays on 
moral and critical fubjeéts, forming a part of a courfe of Jec- 
tures read by Dr. Beattie in his pubjic chara&er of Profeffor. 
Thofe who expect from them a great difplay of fubtlety and 
acutenefs will be difappointed ; the Author’s object being § to 


inure young minds to habits of attentive obfervation; to guard 


them againft the influence of bad principles; and to fet before 
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as may at once improve the heart and the underftanding, and 
amufe and elevate the fancy.’ 

The firft differtation is divided into two parts, the former 
treating of Memory, and the latter of Imagination. The Au- 
thor begins with marking the difference between thefe two fa- 
culties, and with confuting the well-known theory of Mr, 
Hume, in which our livelier ideas are referred to memory, and 
our fainter to imagination. This theory is no doubt abiurd ; 
but it has been fo often expofed by the antagonifts of the great 
philofopher who broached it, that a formal confutation of it 
does not appear to have been neceflary. 

Having pointed out the difference between thefe two powers, 
Dr. Beattie next explains fome of the phenomena and laws of 
memory ; he confiders likewife the different kinds of artificial 
memory, and the different degrees in which this faculty is pof- 
fefled. He then propofes fome methods for improving this 
power—attention, recollection, writing, converfation ;—and 
offers fome obfervations on the expediency of pronouncing fer- 
mons from memory. He concludes the eflay on this fubjec 
with remarks on the memory of brutes, from which he draws 
fome inferences in favour of the dignity of human nature,— 
Thefe inferences contain a warm attack on /cme frange conceits 
4 modern philofophy, and are exprefled in the manner of the 

flay on Truth; a manner which has been confidered by one 
party as petulant and indecent, while it has been regarded by 
another only as the natural expreffion of that honeft indigna- 
tion, which fophiftry and f{cepticifm ought to excite in every 
virtuous and feeling mind. 

The Effay on Imagination, although diffufe, affords a very 
refpectable proof of the Author's abilities. He firft explains the 
nature of imagination, and then lays down, and illuftrates fe- 
parately, the principles of aflociation, which are commonly re- 
ferred to that faculty—refemblance, contrariety, nearnefs of 
fituation, caufe and effect, and cuftom, or habit. 

The doétrine of the affociation of ideas has furnifhed matter 
for many ingenious fpeculations, and ferved as the bafis of ma- 
hy modern theories. It is but juftice to the memory of a great 
philofopher and very original thinker of the laft age to obferve, 
that this doctrine, which is commonly confidered as having 
been firft propofed by Mr. Locke, is to be found illuftrated 
with great ingenuity in the philofophical writings of Hobbes. 

Dr. Beattie having obferved that cuftom has a powerful 
influence in determining our notions of beauty, introduces a very 
ingenious digreffion on beauty, which will give great fatisfaétion 
to Readers of tafte. His objeét is to prove,—‘ that from affo- 
ciations founded in habit, many, or perhaps: moft of thofe 
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plesfing emotions are derived, which accompany the perception 
of what in things vifible is called Beauty: thofe colours, figures, 
pe/lures, and motions, being for the moft part accounted beautiful, 
which convey to the mind pleafurable ideas ; and thofe ugly, or 
tot beautiful, which impart fuggeftions of an oppofite or diffe- 
rent nature.’ As a fpecimen of the manner in which the Au- 
thor illuftrates this ingenious theery, we fhal] prefent our Read- 


ers with his remarks on Beauty of Motion. 

‘ Beauty and Awkwardnelfs of Motion ({ays he) are not eafily de- 
fcribed in words: but will, I believe, be found, the one to pleafe, 
the other to difpleafe, On account chiefly of certain agteeable ideas 
fuggetted by the former, and of certain difagreeable ones affociated 
with the latter. 

‘ Motions, that imply eafe, with fuch an artangement and propore 
tion of parts in the moving object, as give reafon to think they 
rnay continue for fOme time without injury to it, are generally 
pleafing ; at leaft in animals; efpecially when they betoken a fort of 
perfeétion fuited to the nature of the animal, But motions, that be- 
tray infirmity, unwieldinefs, imperfection, or the appéarance of 
danger, cannot be called beautiful, becaufe they convey unpleafing 
ideas. <A ftrong and flender young man in the race, or a high- 
thetiled horfe or greyhound at full fpeed, prefents an image of the 
former kind: and the jumping and capering of an ox or cow; the 
flouncing of a large filh thrown on the land; the waddling fteps of 
an infant that alarms us every moment with the fear of its falling, 
and the walk of a man crippled by labour, gout, or old age, or ren- 
dered fluggifh by corpulency, are examples of the latter. 

‘ I think it is Rouffeau, who obferves, that, in runhing, a woman 
has nothing of that grace, which attends her on other occafions. 
Perhapsthe jutting out of her elbows, the natural effect of her en- 
deavouring with lifted hands to fecure the moft delicate part of the 
female frame, may give to her motion the appearance of timidity and 
conftraint. Or perhaps fhe may feem to fail in this exercife, merely 

ecaufe, according to our manners, fhe cannot be much accuftomed 
toit. Ovid fays, that Daphne’s beauty was heightened by ber run- 
ning; but he accounts for it, without ahy Contradiction to this phi- 
Jofophy *. Virgil, in celebrating the fpeed of Camilla, fays not a 
word of the pracefulnefs of her motion +. 

‘ The former poet affirms, in his Art of Love f{, that Venus was 
ftill «raceful, even when, for the amufement of a friend, the ufed to 
take off the limpirg gait cf poor old Vulcan. Perhaps it might be 
fo. such mimickry in fo lovely a lady would convey an idea, not 
of infirmity, but cf playfulnefs. Yet in mere mortal beauties | ap- 
prthend that mimickry 1s not very becoming; becaufe there is fome- 
— vulgar in it. For no power of outward charms will reconcile 
adifcerning eye tb any motion, or any fort of behaviour, though 
known to be affumed, which betrays indelicacy, or want of tafte. 
SO that, withou: fenfe and vittue, even a beautiful woman, who 
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afpires to general admiration, has a very difficult part to act. But 
where thefe are united in an elegant form, we fay with the poet, 
Hlam, quicquid agit, quoquo veftigia flectit, 
C.mponit furtim, fubfequiturque decor *. 
which, though not eafily tranflated, may be thus paraphrafed: 
‘+ Wherever the moves, Grace attends her; whatever fhe does, Grace, 
without the appearance of art or defign, adjufts her form, and regu- 
Jates all her motions.” 

‘ The heaving of unbroken waves in the fea is beautiful ; perhaps 
on account of their (moothnefs, uniformity, and eafy curviture, fug- 
gefting the idea of vaft agita:ion without difficulty ; which for — 
obvious reafons muft be more agreeable, than a fluggifh or wea 
exertion with turbulence. A thip’s progrefs through a f{welling, but 
not tempeltuous ocean, is alfo extremely beautiful: for it fills the 
mind with many pleafing images; the boldnefs, the fkill, and the fe- 
curity of the mariner; the perfection of that mechanifm, which is 
not endangered by fo mighty an effort; and the advantages of navi- 
gation and commerce. And in both cafes, the fublimity confpires 
with the beauty of the objeéts to heighten the pleafure of the be- 
holder, The enraged Atlantic, rifing in mountains, is fublime in 
the higheft degree, and would yield a pleafing aftonifhment to one 
who could fee it without fear ¢ ; but conveys tco many ideas of dan- 

er and difficulty, to produce that foothing and chearful delight, 
which attends the contemplation of what is beautiful. 

‘ A flag or ftreamer hanging without motion, being emblematical 
of inativity, is not beautiful; except fo far as it may pleafe by the 
glare of the colours, or by fuggefting the idea of calmnefs and reft. 
But flags and ftreamers, flying in the wind, gratify the eye by the 
varying fhades of colour, and by their eafy volubility; and affeét 
the imagination with many agreeable ideas of bufy life, and military 
fplendor. Dryden has exprefied this with a piealing and pi€turefque 
extravagance: 

The flag aloft fpread ruffling to the wind, 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver, charm’d with what his loom defign’d, 

Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire f. 
He feems to have been fond of the image; for, in another place, de- 
fcribing a banner, in which the god of war was painted, he fays, with 
his wonted energy, 

Red was his fword, and fhield, and whole attire, 

And all the Godhead feem’d to glow with fire; 

Even the ground glitter’d where the ftreamer flew, 

And the green grafs was died with fanguine hue §. 
It is not eafy to determine, whether the fublime or the beautiful pre- 
dominates in this paflage. 

« The plodding pace of a plowman is awkward: for it leads us to 
think of bodily powers impaired by toil, or not exercifed to advan- 
tage; of manners uncultivated ; and of other evils attending, or fup- 
pofed to attend, a life of labour and penury. But the plowman him- 
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felf is not fenfible of any thing ungraceful in his walk; becaufe all 
his friends and neighbours have it, and he knows of none better. 
In fati, we fee that peafants imitate one another in this refpect ; 
and that the young and the nimble aflume of choice thofe motions, 
which are naturally expreflive of age, infirmity, and wearinefs, 

‘ But far more unfeemly are the ftrut of the folemn, and the 
wriggle of the pert, coxcomb: whofe every motion fhows vanity and 
affectation, with a naufeous degree of felf-attention and felf-fufi- 
ciency. 

‘ sem in name of the Stoics (with whom Grace or D'znity 
confifted in a perfect famenefs of look and of gefture on all occa- 
fions) blames every mozion, that alters the countenance, quickens the 
breath, or betrays any difcompofure *. But I believe the molt ea- 
ger motion would appear graceful, if it were underftood to exprefs 
a good affection: as that of a child, after long abfence, fpringing 
to the embrace of a parent. Nothing will offend the eye, which 
either warms the heart with pleafing paffions, or conveys agreeable 
images to the fancy, 

‘ That air. and thofe motions, which in common life we call 
graceful, comprehend many particulars, every one of which will on 
examination be found, to be affociated with, and to convey, agree-. 
able ideas of moral, intellectual, or corporeal excellence. A graceful 
air implies prefence of mind, and a perfect command of the body; 
with a gentle, chearful, and free demeanour, neither encumbered by 
timidity, nor fluttering into petulance; but preferving, between what 
is rude and what is finical, between pride and abjcétnefs, between 
modelty and affurance, that due medium which betokens mildnefs, 
generofity, and fpirit, a kind attention to others, and a forgetfulnefs. 
of one’s felf; with fuch other points of decorum, as put us in mind 
of the pleafing ideas connected with elegant converfation, and polite 
manners. And all this muft appear unitudied and habitual ; that it 
may not convey any difapreeable notion of conftraint or hypocrify. 
What is taught in fchools of exercife is chiefly intended to correét, 
or to prevent, evil habits, and to give one the command of one’s 
body; but muft no more be practifed on the ordinary occafions of 
life, than the formal ttyle of declamation is to be introduced into fa- 
miliar dialogue. 

* It is probable, that the ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us 
in elegance of motion and attitude. For their bodies were kept 
active by continual exercife, and were not clogged, as we are, with 
cumberfome apparel: and, befides, they were taught (at leait the 
men were) to fit, to ftand, to walk, and to run gracefully. Yet 
Cicero complains, and we too have caufe to complain, that many 
of the motions praétifed in the theatre, and by the matters of exer- 
cife, are offenfive, becaufe too remote from nature and fimplicity, 
and unbefeeming the decorum of the manly charaéter +. 

‘ In the days of heroifm and fable, goddeffes were known by their 
air, and efpecially by their motion. Juno piqued herfelf on her au- 
guilt demeanour. 


, 


* Cicero de Off, lib. i. § 36. + Ibid. 
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Aft ego, que Divum incepo reg:na—Jovifque 

Et foror, et conjux—— 

Bot I, who move in majefly on high, 

Confort of Jove, and Emprefs of the fky— 
One {ces the lofty air, and the ftately flep, with which the proud 
Queen of Olympus pronounced thefe words. Venus, though not fo 
thajefic a perfonage, had however a certain natural walk, which fhe 
could not fall into, without difeovering her rank, When fhe put off 
the afflumed charafter of the Tyrian huntrefs, it was not the act of 
turning away, and difclofing the bloom of a rofy neck; nor the di- 
vine odour breath’d from her hair ; nor her robe flowing down to the 
ground, that made her known even to her own fon; but when he 
jaw her in motion, then 
Vera incessu patuit Dea. 

The Goddefs by her graceful walk is known. 
This may fhow, how highly an elegant air in walking was efteemed 
by the ancients. Indeed it is hardly poflible for the moft ordinary 
beholder to fee it without emotion. He who cannot difcern a mind 
in it, muft however derive pleafure from the harmony of bodily 
parts, and from the eafe and freedom, the energy and compofure, 
with which they exert themfelves. 

* Dancing is conneéted with fo many delightful ideas, of youth, 
health, activity, cheariuinefs, and beauty, that the motions com- 
monly praQifed in it cannot fail to pleafe, anlefs accompanied with 
fome prculiarity that conveys a difagreeable {uggeftion of deformity, 
want of fkill, aff: lation, impudence, or any other incongruity. But 
J need not remark, becaufe it is obvious, that the motio:s of different 
dancers differ exceedingly iv refpe&t of grace. Much w.il depend on 
the comelinefs, good fhape, and agility of the perfon; on the eafe 
wherewith the feveral movenents and evolutions are performed, and 
on their perfect coincidence with the expreflion and rhythm of the 
mufic, anc with the rules of the dance, 

* That all dances a:e not equally graceful, is na lefs obviovs. 
Thofe that thow to advantage the motion, fhape, and activity of the 
buman body, are always approved of. But fome fteps, as already 
obferved, particulariy in the hornpipe and minoet, feem to derive a 
charm rather from their difficulty, than from their elegance. ‘The 
latter dance, if {can truft my own judgment, is not fo graceful in 
men; as in women ; whofe full and flowing attire not only gives dig- 
nity to their mien, and an eafy winding curvatare to their motion, 
but alfo conceals the inconvenient, and (i had almoit iaid) diftorted 
pofition of the feet. 

_ * Left § thould get beyond my depth (being no great cernoifleur 
in this elegant art) { hall only obferve further, that fome dances 
pleate, by uniting regularity with apparent diforder; which yields 
the gratification of furprife, and conveys a favourable idea of the 
tkill, with which they are planned and conducted. Some pieces of 
mufic are contrived with a like purpofe, and pleafe from the fame 
principle: as Fugues, in which different voices or infiruments take 
up the fame air, but not all at the fame time; fo that one is, as it 
were, the echo, or an imitation, of another. And yet the general 


sefult is, not difionance or confufion, which one would be apt to 
expect, 
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expe, but perfect harmony. This gives an agreeable furprife; and 
heightens our admiration of the compofer's fkill, and of the dexgerity 
of the performers, 

‘1 know not, whether any other pcet has in fo few words conveyed 
fo many chasming ideas of Beauty, in its feveral varieties of colour, - 
feape attitude, and motion, as Gray has combined in the foilowing 

mage : 
— Slow melzing ftrains their Queen’s approach declare; 
Where’er the {urns the Graces homage pay: 
W:th arms fublime ‘hat float upon the air, 
In gliding pate ne win- her ea/y way ; 
Oc er warm cheek, and rifing bofom, move 
The bloom «! young defire, and purple light of love.” 

Having confidered the doctrine of Affociations, Dr. Beattie 

roceeds to treat ot Genius and Talte, on which he offers many 
fenfible and pertinent obfervations. We prefent our Readers 
with the foiigw:ng remarks on one of the moft curious fubjects 
of human tpeculauon,—the caufes of the diverfity of Genius 


among mankind. 

‘ [ will not undertake (fays he) to trace cut the efficient caufes of thofe 
varieties of genius, which are obfe.vable among mankind. Genius 
being the talent of ufeful invention, aud invention the work of ima- 
gination, it may feem to follow, that whatever diverfifies imagina- 
tion, mutt give variety to genius. If the fancy have acquired, by 
nature or by habit, a tendency to pafs from caufes to effects, and 
from effets to caufes, it may be prefumed, that the genius, aided 
by accurate ob/ervation, will be ph:lofophical, If there be a pro- 
penfity to trace out refemblances, and to bring thofe ideas together 
which are dike one another, the genius may poflibly exert i:felf in 
fome imitative art, as painting, or poetry; efpecially, if there be 
fuperadded a tale for the beauties of nature, with great fenfibility of 
temper, and a contemplative mind: but, in perfons Jefs romantic, 
and much engaged in the bufinefs of fociety, or who have not in 
early life been accuflomed to furvey the grand phenomena of crea- 
tion, if the fame affociating principle of refemblance predominate, it 
may perhaps give rife to Wit; which confilts, for the moft part, in 
the unexpected difcovery of Gimilitude between things apparently an- 
like. A tenacious memory, with a difpofition to affociate thofe ideas 
that are related in time and place, feems likely to produce a genius 
for hittoricsl narrative. 

* All this may be faid, and is probable enough ; but not fofficient 
to folve he difficulty. For (till it may be afked, Whence comes it, 
that one imagination fhould be more, and another lefs, fubjeét to the 
influence of any one affociating principle? Why fhould Refemblance 
attract the chief notice of one mind; contiguity of place and time, 
that of another; and the relation of caufe and effect, that of a third? 
Is this the confequence of habits contracted in the beginning of life? 
Then why have not all children the fame turn of genius, who have 
had the fame education ?—Or is it merely coniticutional ? 

‘ In faét, I believe, it is owing partly to conititution, and partly 
to habit: burthat thefe two cauies are fo blended in forming and 
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varying human genius, that one can hardly fay, in any particular 
cafe, how far the one, or the other, may have been predominant, 
In the moft difcouraging circumftances we have feen genius unexpect- 
edly arife; and a peculiar turn of temper, and of capacity prevail, in 
oppofition to all the power both of precept and of example. 

‘ The paffions, no doubt, have fome influence in forming the ge- 
nius. You cannot expec to find the fame talents in a chearful and 
a melancholy man; in an arrogant and an humble fpirit ; in one who 
loves retiiement, and in one who is fond of the buitle and glitter of 
public life. Wait and hemour, when united, as in Swift, with mi- 
fanthropy, pride and indignation, will vent itfelf in fuch virulent ri- 
dicule, as makes men defpife and hate one another: but, if accome 
panied with miiinefs and benevolence, may give rife to that good~ 
natured jocularity, which we admire in Addifon, and which fweetens 
the temper, while it enlivens the fancy. 

* Habits contraéted in our younger years may alfo give a bias to 
the inventive powers. When children are much in the company of 
feamen, of foldiers, of mechanics, we fee them acquire habits of 
attending, with more than ordinary pleafure, to the converfation of 
{uch people. Hence they come to underftand fomething of naval 
affairs, military tranfaCtions, mechanical curiofities ; to be interefled 
in them, and take a liking to them: and this liking, if ftrong, and 
accompanied with good parts, will no doubt go a great way in form- 
ing a peculiarity of genius. ‘Thole who relith harmony of language, 
aid read the works of poets, elpccially of good poets, very early in 
life, acquire in time a poetical tafle, which, if other circumttances be 
favourable, will produce fomething like a genius for poetry. 

‘ Among contemporary poets, we may fometimes obferve a fimt- 
larity of genius; which is probably occasioned by their imitating one 
another. When Donne and Cowley had intreduced, about the middle 
of the laft century, a tafle for irregular meafures of verfe, and for in- 
terlarding every fpecies of poem with childith witticifm, Sprat, and 
Otway, and many others, fell into the fafhion; and one would al- 
moft think that the fame {pirit had acimated them all. 

‘ But it feems to me, that they are minds of an inferior order, 
which are thus formed, or enilaved, by early habits; true, original, 
and diflinguifhing genius being the gift of nature, though improvable 
by good education, and ltable to be in fome degree perverted by bad, 
At the time when Cowley had infe&ted the whole nation with witti- 
ciim, Milton arofe; and gave his country a fpecimen of the trueft, 
and moft fublime poetry: in framing which he was directed, partly 
by his exquifite tafle in ancient learning, but chiefly by his own in- 
comparable genius, 

* Yet Milton bimfeif, though not enflaved, was fwayed a little by 
the prejudices-of his age, and the habits of his early youth. And J 
obferve, that the fafhion of the time is by all critics admitted as an 
apology for an Author’s more trivial faults: whence we may infer, 
that, in the general opinion of mankind, the moft elevated minds 
cannot wholly refift the force of example, and that the bent of the 
genius is partly determined by outward circumftances. The very 
learned writer of an Inquiry into the life and writings of Homer has 
proved, or at leaft made it highly probable, that the great father of 
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poetry himfelf was in fome degree indebtec, for the tranfcendency 
of his genius, to the manners of his age, and to'the political and 
military eitablifhments wi rewith it was his fortune to be acquainted. 

¢ When | faid, that thofe are geniufes of an inferiour order, which 
are formed or enflaved by early habits, I did not mean to infinuate, 
that no great genius ever became an imitator, Virgil imitates many 
poets, and particularly Homer, from whom he has borrowed the 
plan, and many of the fentiments; images, and phrafes, of the 
Eneid: but Vircil’s ftyle, and manner, and the numbers of his verfe, 
are altogether his own; and are characterifed by a peculiar dignity, 
correftnets and delicacy, not to be met with in Homer, nor indeed 
in any other poet. ‘Taffo imitates Homer in bis plan, and Virgil in 


his ftyle. Pope imitates Boileau and Dryden: but his own penius 


is anparent in every part of his works; he has more fire and fancy 
thas the French author; and he is more fublime, and more uni- 
formnly harmonious, than his Enylith mafter.—In fa& all good poets 
imitate one another more or lefs: and I am not fore, whether Homer 
himieif has oot in fome things condefcended to imitate. Hetod *. 
But in the writings of a great genius, even when he imitates, nay 
when be i: only a tranflator, there is always fomething peculiar and 
extraordinary.’ 

The fubje& of our Author’s next Diflertation is Dreaming. 
of which, we are convinced, no philofophical or fatisfactory 





* Homer is generally fuppofed to have been before Hefiod. I in- 
cline to a different opinion, but am not pofitive ip it. For in the 
latter I think J find not only the poetical art, but even. the Greek 
tongue, lefs cultivated, than in the former. And if Hefiod had 
known Homer, I prefume he would have mentioned him, and been 
fomewhat more particular in what he fays of the Trojan war. His 
plan would not have hindered it; whereas Homer’s could hardly ad- 
mit the mention of Hefiod. The Afcrean bard laments his having 
had the misforiune to live in the fifth age of the world; withing, 
that he had died in an-earlier, or been referved to a later period : 
now this fifth age, according to his own account, immediately fol- 
lowed thofe heroic times, in which happened the war of Thebes and 
of Troy: fothat Homer, if he had deurifhed (as, Cicero and Dr, 
Clarke conjecture he did) many ages before Hefiod, muft have been 
born before the Trojan war; which is altogether incredible. Dr. 
Clarke’s ingenious argument, drawn from the profody.of the Greek 
word xadro; the firft fyllable-of which, he obferves, that Homer uni- 
formly pronounces long, while Hefiod and the latter poets have it 
fometimes long, and fometimes fhort:—this argument, I fay, does 
not feem very material; fuch changes of pronunciation being com- 
mon in all Janguages. Herodotus and Varro make thefe venerable 
bards contemporaries, There feems indeed to have been no great 
interval of time between them. And it is evident, from the general 
colour of their ftyle, either that the one imitates the other, or that 
both have imitated: fome poet more antient than either. See Hefiod. 
Opera et Dies, verf. 172.—Cicero de Senectute, cap. t5.—Clarke. 
Annot. ad Hom. Iliad, Lib. 2. verf. 43. : 
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account can be given. Dr. Beattie’s object is not to afcertairt 
the efficient but the final caufes of this very fingular phenomenon, 
But the Reader will probably be difpofed to fmile, when he fees 
a grave philofopher ferioufly labouring to thew, that dreams 
_may be of ufe in the way of phyfical admonition ; and that 
perfons, who attend to them with this view, might make im- 
portant difcoveries with regard to their health ; that they may 
be ferviesable as tlic means of moral improvement, and that by 
attending to them we may difcern our predominan: p2ffions, and 
receive cood hints for the regulation of them; that they may 
have been intended by Providence to ferve as an amufement to 
the mental powers; and that dreaming is not univerfal, becaufe 
all conftitutions do not probably require fuch an inteliectual 
amufement. 

We agree with Dr. Beattie, that Nature does nothing in 
vain; but we are far from thinking, that man is, in every cafe, 
able to difcover her intentions, Final caufes, perhaps, ought 
never to be the fudjects of human fpeculation, but when the 
are plain and obvious. ‘To fubftitute vain conjectures inftead 
of the defigns of Providence, on fubjects where thefe defigns are 
beyond our reach, ferves only to furnith matter for the {neers of 
the licentious, and the cavils of the fceptical. 

The fubject of the third Differtation, the moft confiderable 
in the book, is the Theory of Language; in the. firft part of 
which the Doétor treats of the origin and general nature of 
{peech ; and in the fecond, of univerfal Grammar. He begins 
with fome judicious remarks on the natural and artificial figns 
of thought; then confiders the organs of fpeech ; articulation ; 
the formation and clafles of the vowel and confonant founds ; 
the imperfections of the alphabet, and irregularity of fpelling, 
After difcuffing thefe fubjects at great length, he makes fome 
remarks on emphafis. Jn this part of the Differtation, we find 
a very ingenious theory of Englith verfification, whith we fhall 
lay before our Readers in the Author’s own words : | 

* On what does the meafure of Englith verfe depend ?—Some have 
faid, on the number of fyllables. But that is a miftake.—The three 
following lines are of the fame lambic fpecies ; and yet, the firkt con- 
hits of ten, the fecond of nine, and the third of eight, fyllables ; 

And many a youth, and many a maid 
Were dancing in the neighbouring thade, 
Ja holiday attire array’d, 
Of thefe four lines the firft and third have eight fyllables, and the fe- 
cond and fourth have nine; yet the meafure is the fame throughout ; 
Yet do not my folly reprove ; | 
She was fair, and my paffion begun; 
She fmiled, and { could not but love; 
She is faithlef-, and | am undone. 
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The four that follow might all ftand in the fame verfe of the fame 


fonc, and be {ung to the fame tune, though in the Sry there are 
eleven fyllables, in the fecond twelve, thirreen in the third, and 
fourteen 1n the laft. 

And when | am gone, may the better fort fay, 

He had fenie, he was modeft, and harmlefly gay, 

Anda kind, anaffeéted, and good honett fellow, 

In the morning when fober, in the evening when mellow. 
Our heroic verfe, 100, may confift of ten fyllables (which is the fim- 
pleft and moft common form of it) or of eleven, or of twelve: as, 

Arms and the man I fing, who forced by fate.— 

Bellowing along the plains the monfter ran.— 

Many a wide lawn, and many a waving prove.— , 
The following has been given, as a heroic line of fourteen fyllables, 

And many an humourous, many an amorous lay. 
And, admitting a fupernumerary fyllable, the fecond line of this 
coupler might be tolerated, though it has fifteen, 

‘| he haplefs poes pen’d, alas! for pity, 

Fu'i many an amorous, many a querulous ditty. 

‘ Ic has indeed been thought by fome critics, that in our heroic 
verfe, when the fyllables exceed ten in number, there muft be redun- 
dant vowels, which in reading are fuppreffed or cut of, and inftead 
of which, in printed books, the apoflrophe is often inferted. But, 
whatever be the cafe in printing, and writing, this is contrary to the 
practice of all good readers; who pronounce every fyllable diitinatly, 
and by fo doing gratify our ear much more than if they had made 
the fuppofed elifions, For, how ridiculous would x be, if one were 
to read the lafi line thus! : 

Full man’ an am’rous, man’ a quer’lous ditty. 
— indeed be called meafure, but it could not be called 
oglih. 

* Some have imagined, that the rhythm of our verfe depends, like 
that of the Greek and Latin, not upon ‘the number, but upon the 
guantity, of fyllables. And it is true, that an Eoglith heroic line 
may be made up of a fhort and Jong fyllable five times repeated ; in 
which cafe we may fay, without any impropriety, that it is a pure 
Jambic of five feet: as, 

Déefpair, revenge, remorfe tormént thé foil. 
But it is no lefs true, that an Englith heroic line may be compofed, 
wherein there fhall not be one long fyllable, except the lait: as, 

The bufy bodies flutter tattle ftill. 
Whatever may be faid of this line in other refpects, it will at leaft be 
allowed to be of the Englith heroic {pecies: and yet, if we were to 
pronounce the fecond, fourth, fixth, and eighth fyllables as if they 
were long, the articulation would be ridiculous : 

The buzz-y bod-ies flutt-er tatt-le ftill. 
I grant, that thofe heroic lines, which abound in fyllables that are at 
Once emphatical and fhort, are not fo proper for expreffing fentiments 
or images of dignity: yet ftill they are of the heroic fpecies ; and no 


critic will fay, that they are inconfiftent with rule, or not juftifiable 


by authority. 
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* On what then does the meafure of Englith verfe decend ? Noton 
the xumber of the fyllables, as we have feen: nor on their guantity ; 
fince an Englifh heroic line may confili of five fhor: and five long 
fyllables, or of nii:e fhort and one long fyllabie.— In fact. this matter 
is regulated by the empha/s. In our verfe, there mult be in every 
foot one emphatic fyllable whether long or fhort. And the alrernate 
fucceflion of emphatic and non-emphatic fyllabies is as effential to 
Englith numbers, as that of long and ‘fhort is to the Latin and Gre.k, 
— Thus in chat line, 

The bufy bodies flutter tattle fill, 
though there is not one long fyllable. till you come to the end, there 
are five emphatic fyllables, each of them preceded by a fyllable of no 
emphafis. And in the other line, 

De/pair, remorfe, revenge, torment the foul, 
there are alfo five emphatic fyllables, each preceded by a non-em- 
phatic fyllable. 

* In what refpe&t, then, do thefe two lines (which are allowed to 
be of the fame {pecics) refemble each other, and in what refpect do 
they differ? .They differ in this refpect, that one is made up of fhort 
and Jong fyllables alternately difpofed, while the other has in it only 
one long fyllable: they agree in this, that both the one and the other 
is compofed of non-emphatic and emphatic fyllables placed alter- 
nately. It follows, that, though long and fhort, or fhort and long, 
fyllables may /ometimes form the rhythm of Englith verfe, yet that 
Which invariably and efentially forms it, is the interchange of em- 
phatic and non-emphatic fyllables. : 

¢ In lines, that are intended to imitate the fenfe by the articula- 
tion, or to be remarkably concife and figniticanr, an exuberance of 
emphatic fyllables may fometimes be found. But fauch lines, what- 
ever merit they may have in refpect af energy, aie not well-tuned ; 
and perhaps could hardly be known to be ver{e, if we did not find 
them among other verfes. The ioiperfcciion of their harmony, how- 
ever, we overlook, if they have any other beauty to coun:erbalance 
it. Such is this of Milton: 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and fliades of death, 
And fuch js that, in a ate Prolacuc, which I have heard Mrs. Abing- 
don pronounce very humouroully : 
Some great fat wife of fome great fat thop-keeper. 


* Our language abounds in words of one fyllable, many of which, 
being of ambiguops geantity, have no other emphafis, but the rhe- 
torical, which is fixed upon them by the fenfe. In lines of mono- 
fyilables, therefore, that are well-tuned, thofe. wards, which by the 
rule of the verfe would have the fyllabic emphafis, have alfo the rhe- 
torical emphafis from the importance of their fignification. If we 
were to miltake the followiog lie for profe,— 

The fun was fet, and all the plains were ftill, 


yet, if we read it with underitanding, the rhetorical emphafis, coin- 
ciding with the fyllabic, and having indeed the fame effect, would 
prove it 19 be poetical, and of the heroic {fpecies,’ 


This chapter is concluded with an ingenious account of the 
different kinds of Englith poetical meafure, which we muft dény 


ourfelves 
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ourfelves the pleafure of inferting, We fhall finifh our account 
of the diflerration on language, and fhall likewife confider the 


remaining Eflays in another Review. RB. 





Art. XL Iiluffration: of Naturai Hif/tory, wherein are exhibited up 
wads of two hundred Figures of t.xotic Iafects, according to their 
different genera; very few of which have hitherto been exhibited 
by any Au hor; being engraved and coloured from Nature, with 
the greateit accuracy, and under the Auchor’s Own Tofpection, on 
Fifty Copper plates. Witha particular Defcription of each Infe&, 
Interfperfed with Remarks and Refleétions on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of many of them. By D. Drury. Vol, III. 4to. 21. 128, 6d. 
plain. Coloured 51. 5s. White. 1782. 


JE are very glad to fee this elegant work at length com- 
VU pleted. It is a moft pleafing production, and does 
credit both to the Author and to the country which has pro- 
duced it. 

In our forty-third volume we gave an account of the firf# 
partof Mr. Drury’s performance ; we then fully explained his 
plan; and beftowed our impartial commendation on the manner 
in which the work, as far as the Author had at that time pro- 
ceeded in it, was executed.—In our forty-ninth volume, we an- 
nounced to our Readers the appearance of the /econd part of thefe 
illuftrations of one of the moft encertaining branches of Natural 
Hiftory ; 2nd now we have before us the third volume, which 
clofes the undertaking. 

The objects exhibited in the prefent publication, are no lefs 
rare or beautiful in their kinds, nor of lefs curiofity, than thofe 
of which the two preceding volumes were compoled : the draw- 
ings appear to be very accurate, and the colours feem to vie 
with nature’s own painting.—The defcriptions, as in the for- 
mer volumes, are given in Englifh andin French: fo jikewife is 
the Author’s copious and entertaining Preface; and alfo a feries of 
remarks on the infeéts contained in his work. The latter were 
chiefly communicated by the ingenious Mr. Smeathman,— whofe 
curious refearches, and extenfive reading in the book of nature, 
are well known to the Public; our Readers, in particular, wil] 
recollect fome {pecimens of his difcoveries: fee Review for May 
laft, p. 368. 

In his preface to the prefent volume, Mr. Drury makes a 
grateful acknowledgment to the Public for the favourable re- 
Ception which the two preceding parts of his work have met 
with ; and he likewite apologifes, with great propriety, for the 
length of time which has elapfed between the publication of the 
different volumes. Among other circumftances that have con- 
tributed to this delay, he mentions the unfair procedure of fome 
brother virtuofi, who had free accefs to his cabinet 3 in confe- 
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quence.of which he has experienced fume very difagreeable an, 
ticipations. Such yngrateful treatment 16 undoubtedly entitled 
to expreflions of refentment, much harfher than the gentle terms 
Tn which it is intimated by this modeft writer. 

In reciting the difficulties, and almoft uniurmountable impe.~ 
diments whieh the curious traveller has toencounter, in colle&- 
ing from the ftores of nature in foreign paris, our Author has 
mentioned many circumftances that will equally furprize and 
amufe the untravelled Reader; from thete we fhall feieét the fol. 
Jowing paflages ; 

‘ In segardso the manners and economy of the infe&s now pu- 
blifhed, | have been able to get litle information, There are very 
few even of thofe who colleét abroad, who will give themfelves the 
trouble of making obfervations; and fach as do got want inclination 
Or ability, and even travel exprefsly for the purpofe, find grea:, and 


to us almoft iaconceivable impediments. 
* Mr. Smeathman, who has becn many years in Africa and the 


Weft Indies, has furnithed me with a few remarks on this fubject, to- 


gether with obfervations on ipme particular infects, publifthed in the | 


preceding volumes, as well as this. Thefe obfervations, ! am of opi- 
nion, will afford information aad eatertainment to my Readers, and, 
at the fame time, throw fome light on the nature, qualities, or dif- 
pofitions of many kinds of infects, of which, hitherto, we know no- 
thing more than the external figure. [le informs me, that in hot 
climates, efcecially fuch as are not well fettled, the difficulties at- 
tending every kiad of fludy, and every fpecies of colleQiing, are in- 
finitely greater than thofe who have not vifited them can poffibly fupe 
pote. In thofe countries, either from the {carcity and high price of 
the” materials, or the dearneis of labour, the traders or fet:'ers are 
obliged to calculate for littic more than neceffary houfe room, 
with fuch conveniencies cnly as are abfolutely neceffary for their dif 
ferent occupations and purfaits; in which they are, from thefe cir. 
cumftances, frequentiy much cramped and embarraffed, if this is 
the cafe with thofe who have all the beit means in their power of 
providing for themfe'ves, how mult it be with tranfient perions and 
ipeculative traveilers, who are feldom profiable vifitor:. , 

* As to the breeding of infects, and obferving their changes and 
difpofitions wich care and circumipection, it fcems almoit impoffible 
jn she nature of things to be practifed, except, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, with avery few. The various fpecies of ants, cockroaches, and 
other voracious vermin, are fo numerous as to be one of the grearef 
plagues the coileStor has to encounter, infomuch that it is barely 
poffible to preferve dried infects, and other animals, wich the utmof 
care, and the clofelt boxes, much iefs living ones, which require light 
and air; for as foon as caterpillars are brought out of the woods, 
und placed within doors, with an intention of breeding them, they 


jeem to be, as in fact they are, out of the order of nature, and quick | 


ly fali vidios to the rapacity of thofe agents whofe province it is to 
remove animal or vegerable bodies, which, having arifen to maturity, 
or loft the principles of life, are on their progrefs towards a flow dif- 


foluzion, a faze of ufelefs inanimation, or noxions putrefeence, It 
deed, 
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deed, among thefe, none are more ufefel in this point of view than 
the antse—Thefe infects, whether confidered as the efiicient fervants 
of nature, keeping clean and wholefome the face of the creation, or, 
as the minilters of almighty power, preferving a due equality between 
animals and vegetables, perform, without exemption or referve, his 
high beheits. Like the angel of heaven, they walk fteadily forward 
in the line ordained them, and fpare neisher magnitude ner beauty, 
yeither the living nor the dead, but fweep away all kinds of animal 
fubftances with undeviating rigour and rapacious perfeverance. 

* Sometimes they proceed, like thofe I have mentioned in the pre- 
face to my firft volume, driving all the inhabitants out of a town in 
afew hours; and, in other initances, like a flow but irrefiltible fire, 
they gradually, in two or three years, take poffeilion of the land, 
and carry death and deflrudtion to every kind of animals; fo that not 
only pigeons and fowls, lambs and kids, but even calves and foals, 
which have been broaght forth in the night, have been deftroyed be- 
fore the rifing of the fun; and the inhabitants themfelves, though they 
placed the poits of their beds in troughs of wa‘er, were driven out of 
them by thefe inevitable difturbers. : 

‘ It is not to be fuppofed, that hot countries are at all times in- 
fefted to this degree. They never are, however, without an aftonith- 
ing number of thefe infe&:, which no art, labour, or expence, can 
totally exclude from the dwellings of the inhabitants. The number 
of different fpecies is not yet known, and is fo gieat, added to the 
minutenefs of moft of them, that it probably never will be difcover- 
ed with any degree of certainty. There are not lefs than 15 or 20 
{pecies, which find their way into the houfes, ‘Thefe are not only 
to be diftinguithed by their fize, figure, and colour, but by their dif- 
ferent properties. Some are near an inch long, from which, to that 
of being {carce vilible to the naked eye, are various fizes. Some are 
long and flender, others fhort and thick; fome are elegantly fhaped, 
and highly polithed ; while others are, according to vulgar appre- 
henfions, deformed, armed with {pines, and covered with brillly, or 
coarfe and rough fkins. Some fpecies alfo ase as black as jet; 
others of the deepeft brown, or of d:flerent fhades, till they approach 
to yellow; and nota few are variegated, having fome of the prif- 
matic colours in full glow. They vary as much in their nature and 
difpofitions; fome deflroy frefh colle&ed plants; and, in {pite of 
weights laid upon the books in which they are placed to dry, get in, 
cut the leaves and flowers in pieces, and carry them away. Others, 
of different {pecies, attack all forts of viGuals, particularly fweer 
things, as fugar and fruits. 

* The different manners of this large and fagacious tribe of infects, 
are, according to my friend’s account, exceedingly various and amue 
fing, but much too long for this occefion ; neisher would it be pro- 
per for me to enter farther into an account of them, as that Gentle- 
man purpofes to treat minutely on their various hiftories in his 
Voyages and Travels ; a book which, he informs me, is in fome for- 
wardnefs, and will doubtlefs afford great entertainment and informae 
hen to the curious part of mankind. 

* The cockroaches are another race of pefliferous beings, equally 
noifome and mifchievous to natives or flrangers, but particularly to 
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collectors. Thefe nafty and voracious infects fly out in the evenings, 
and commit monitrous depredativns; they plunder and e ode all 
kinds of vittuals, dreft and -undreft, and damage all forts of cloath. 
ing, efpecially thofe which are touched with powder, pomaium, and 
fimi'ar fubitances; every thing made of leather, books ®, paper, and 
Various other articles, which, if they do nor deitroy, at leaft they 
foil, as they frequently depofit a drop of their excrement where they 
fettte, and fome way or other, by tha: means, damage what they 
Cannot devour, 
— They often fly into perfon’s faces or bofoms, and their legs being 
armed with fharp fpines, the pricking excites a fudden horror, not 
eafily defcribed. In old houfes they {warm by myriads, making every 
part filthy beyond defcription wherever they harbour, which in the 
day time is in dark corners, behind all forts of clo:hes, in. trunks, 


boxes, and in fhort every place where they can lie concealed. In old 


timber and deal houfts, when the family is retired at night to fleep, 
this infe&t, among other difugreeable properties, has the power of 
thaking a noife which very much refembles a pretty fmart knocking 
with the knuckle upon the wain{cotting. The 4/atta gigantea of Lin- 
nzus in the Welt Indies, are therefore frequently known by the name 
of drummers. ‘Ihree or four of thefe noify creatures will fometimes 
be impelled to anfwer one another, and caufe fuch a drumming noife, 
that none but thofe who are very good fleepers can reft for them, what 
is moft difagreeable, thofe who have not gauze curtains are fometimes 
attacked by them in their fleep. ‘The fick and dying have their ex. 
tremities attacked, and the ends of the toes and fingers of the dead 
are frequently tripped of both fkin and flefh. 

‘ The termites are another genus of infects, which fome time or 
ether injure the traveller, and at leaft add to the number of his cares. 
Thefe wonderful creatures were little known till Mr. Smeathman de. 
veloped their extraordinary hiftory, They were generally fuppofed 
to be a fpecies of ant, and in confequence, fo frequently confounded 
with the natural hiffory of that great genus of infects, that it has 
thrown much obfcurity into both. 

‘ The ravages of thefe infects are fo infidious, that travellers fre- 
quently {uffer irreparable damage before they are aware of them. 
When they are previoufly informed, the depredations of thofe infe&s 
may be greatly prevented ; but conftant care and caution are required; 
which is no {mall addition to the number of cares that a collector 
muft always have upon his mind. I fhall not pretend to go any far- 
ther into the hiftory of this genus of infects, as I muft neceflarily bor- 
row it from my ingenious friend’s very entertaining account of them, 
publifhed laft year, in the 71ft Volume, part I. of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, to which I refer my Reader +. 

To thefe obftacles Mr. Smeathman adds others, fome of which 
we can have little idea of in thefe climates, ‘The Norway rats 
are fo numerous and fo bold, that they will come and feed by 

* Even fo hard a fubftance as tortoife-fhell polifhed, of which we 
have feen an inflance, viz. a fouff-box eaten almoft through by the 
cockroach. 

+ See alfo the M. Review above referred to. 
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the fide of the table at fupper, and during the ftill hours of 
night, fearch every corner for plunder, making a continual up- 
roar, and often, in a kind of furor, carry away {mall utenfils, 
and other articles, which they can turn to no advantage either 
for food or fhelter. They are very mifchievous to the naturalift’s 
colleStion of plants and feeds, tearing them, and the books in 
which they are kept, in pieces, as.,it were in wantonnels, and 
carrying away fuch as are edibles in which they are often affitted 
by the land-crabs, Thefe amphibious infects frequently make 
holes for themfelves, or ufe thofe made by the rats under ground, 
and enter through the floors of the Negroes cottages. 

In the rainy feafons, many fmall animals are apt to take 
fhelter in the thatch; among others, various fpecies of {nakes, 
who moft probably get there in purfuit of the rats. Mr. Smeath- 
man, when on the African fhore, obferved, that the former 
were very harmle(s ; and, as he found the latter very mifchievous 
and deftructive, he would not fuffer the fnakes to be killed or 
hunted out. The patient natives there, it feems, as well as 
the rational travellers, are not without confolation amidft this 
heterogeneous crowd of inmates, They fee with pleafure the 
{fpiders always on the watch for the wafps and cockroaches, the 
laft of which are intolerable. ~The lizards, again, attack al! 
forts of infeéts, the large tarantula, as itis called, not excepted. 
The lizards not unfrequently fall a prey to the fowls, and the 
rats to the fnakes. Hence lizards, rats, fnakes, and land-crabs, 
occafionally ferve as delicious repafts to the improvident inha- 
bitants, who ** thrive under evil.” 

* Sometimes, indeed, the land-crab becomes, as in the Weft Indies, 
a part of the ftock of the provident and luxurious inhabitants, who 
inclofe a fmall piece of ground in the manner of a yard, and feed 
them with fruit, herbs, Indian corn, and other grain, on which they 
fatten exceedingly, and, ftewed in any manner, are moft delicious 
eating, 

* Thus a fpeculative man can find few opportunities of fecuring 
his colle&tions, or of making obfervations, while furrounded by the 
hofpitable chief, the trader, the planters, and their families, who 
fcarce finding room enough in their houfes for themfelves, think all 
time loft that is not fpent in lucrative bufinefs, active pleafures, or 
focial feftivity. If to this we add frequent ficknefs, the want of boats 
or cattle for conveyance, in cafés where moving without is impraéti- 
cable; che want of information, of guides, of affiftance, the means 
of tranfporting things, of candle-lights, or even a table to write on, 
it will not be furprifing we have fo little knowledge of the unculti- 
vated tropical regions. Even travellers who go exprefsly to make 
obfervations, have other great difficulties to encounter. They are 
fometime: ubliged to pafs much of their time in providing the mere 
neceffaries of lite, and fome in fecuring themfelves from danger. 

* As this is the éafe, we have not much reafon to wonder that our 
accounts of jome foreign countfiés, and their natural productions, 
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are fo fhort and imperfe&. . We maft content ourfelves with flight 
fketches, which, repeated and corroborated by various travellers, may 
at lat amount ‘to one great defcriptive and ufeful work ; of which 
thofe contained in this preface are offered only as fcatcered feeds.’ 
We fhall here take leave of this very ingenious artift, natu- 
ralift, and philofopher ; thanking him for the pleafure we have 
enjoyed in the contemplation of his elegant engravings ; as well 
as in the perufal of his well-written prefatory difcourfes. (, 


Arr. XIL. 4 new Tranflation of the Go/pel of St. Matthew: with 
Notes critical, philological, and explanatory, By Gilbert Wake- 
field; B. A. late Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge, and now 
claffical Tutor at Warrington. 4. 128 Boards. Johnfon. 


1782. 





E have already introduced this gentleman to the Public, 
and he hath very ferioufly and cordially attempted to 
return the oblization by the polite notice he hath taken of us 
(an honour to which we did not afpire!) in his Preface to this 
elaborate work—a work, it feems, of fuch great pith and moment, 
that © he is willing to reft on it the reputation of his abilities.’ 
But to repay our courtefy in a manner the moft flattering to our 
vanity, he not only received us in the veftibule, but he intro- 
duced us into the drawing-room! In plain Englifh, we are not 
only be-prefaced, but we are be-noted; yea, to carry the com- 
pliment to its laft pitch of perfection, we are even be-index'd 
alfo! In return for (uch abundant, as well as unexpected civility, 
we will indulge him in the liberty of talking of bim/e/f—a gra- 
tification fo perfectly to his tafte, that we cannot think of any 
thing that will more effectually relieve us from the weizht of 
obligation under which his attentions have brought us, 

Mr. Wakefield informs us, that he is * almolt entirely a /e/f- 
taught man’—a * perfon of perfevering refolution’—*‘ free and 
forward in his manner,’ and who is determined ftill ‘ to give his 
opinion upon things in the fame free and fearlefs Janguage.’ As 
to the prefent work, it is * chiefly the fruit of his own labour 
and reflection ;’ and it is fuppofed by the Author, that ¢ it will 
give no fmal! offence to the bigoted and prejudiced Reader, and 
to all them who are toiling to preferment up the fteep and ftraight 
path of orthodoxy :’ but ° if felf-partizlity (fays he) doth not 
utterly miflead my judgment, the reader will find fome very cue 
rious \lluftrations of the language of Scripture, many obferva- 
tions on the idiom altogether new, and a variety of remarks 
which will be particularly ferviceable to the younger ftu- 
dents of theology.’ Mr, Wakefield is prepared to defpife the 
cenfure that awaits him: he doth £ not expe& the applaufe of 
the many :° and he hath a ftrong fufpicion (however fo ftrange ’ 
a thought fhould have entered his head!) that there are fome 
who will ‘charge him with vanity.’ 
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It will appear from fome of the quotations we fhall make from 
the prefent work, whether the Author difcovers moft fagacity in 


anticipation or fn Criticifm. mi 
And here we are at a lofs what to fele&. Seleé?icn, indeed, 


is not neceflary. ‘urn where we will, we find the fame * free 
and forward manner’—the fame $ fearlefs language’—the fame 
—--and a!/ that, as Mr. Bayes fays. 

The Holy Spirit. ‘ Enough hath been faid, I fuppofe (7. ¢. by 
Mr. Wakefield), to convince any man of a plain, unfophifticated 
underftanding, who will not refufe to be convinced, that the 
Holy Spirit is no exiftence diftinct from God himfelf ; that it is 
merely a Jewifh phrafe, denoting the agency and influence of 
the Supreme Being. Many who now acquiefce with the gene- 
ral opinion refpecting the Holy Spirit, would revolt with horror 
from the idea of exalting an attribute, a title intoa divinity, upon 
no better grounds than an abfurd interpretation of fome detached 
texts of Scripture. But cuftom and hereditary prepofleffion 
darken the underftanding, and make abfurdity and nonfenfe, 
efpecially when covered with the veil of myftery, /acred myftery, 
appear juft and reafonable.’ 

To be ferious—Is this the language of a commentary? To be 
critical, is it neceffary to be abufive Or is vanity an ornament 
to an expofition? Mr. Wakefield hath aright to defend his own 
principles ; but he hath no right to throw out flanderous te- 
flections on thofe who do not read the Scriptures with his eycs. 
Muft perfons, who do not think as he doth, be at once con- 
demned for hypocrify, or ignorance, or obftinacy? Muft it be 
faid, that they voluntarily fhut their eyes again the light of 
evidence, and pertinacioufly refufe to be convinced ?’ [s this the 
way to convert the erring, or enlighten the ignorant? Where 
isthe candour fo much boafted of ? Where is that univerfal 
freedom of enquiry before which Mr. Wakefield, like its herald, 
founds his trumpet? Doth liberty {mile but on one /ittle fet? 
are all others in bondage—flaves to myftery, and bigotry, and 
nonfenfe, and whatever elfe can difgrace humanity, and bring 
the dignity of man into contempt ?—We are fick of this pre- 
fumption. We are difgufted at claims which have no fupport 
but in extreme vanity, and which are affertcd with a petulance 
that always accompanies little minds, that {well with great en- 
vy. There was a time when thele pretences were more retpect- 
able; but of late they have loft all their confequence. They 
are become fo common, that they ceafe to be refpe&ted ; and the 
recompence of vanity and pertnefs is neglect and fcorn, 

Prophecies. © It is extremely obfervable, that out of ten pro- 
phecics, I think, from the Old Teftament, which our Evange- 
lift hath applied in the narration, under bis own perfon as the 
hiforian, to the life aad actions ot Jefus Chriit, five of thefe 
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ch. ii, 16. 176 23. Ch. viii. 17. ch. xiii. 95.) are moft evi. 
aa A only, and adapted by Matthew to a pe. 
culiar purpofe, as perfonal arguments for the conciliation of the 
J ws, from a mere fimilarity of circumftances between the 
events and ihe words of theie prophecies, which the Spirit of 
God, who aétuated the Prophet, never intended for {trict and 
fubftantial prediétions of thofe events. And I am perfuaded 
from a variety of urgent reafons, which it were tedious to enu- 
merate, that fome of the remaining five (ch. ili. 3. ch. iv, 13. 
ch, xii. 17. ch. xxi. 4. ch. xxvii. g ) might be arranged with 
more propriety in the clafs of commodtous applications, than be 
numbered amongft the accomplifhments of genuine prophecies, 
..- I do not expeé to gain the concurrence of many readers in 
my fentiments on this and other fubjects, which I have occa- 
fionally difcufled with whatever EVIDENCE, and STRENGTH, 
and PeRsPicuITY I may enforce my arguments. Very few, in- 
deed, are accuftomed, partly from timidity, and partly from the 
prepoffeffion of education, to fuch freedom of fpeculation ; and 
recoil with indignation and furprife from thefe unreferved criti- 
cifms on the facred volume of revelation.’ 

We cannot enter into a conteft with Mr. Wakefield on this 
very delicate fubje&t. The arguments on both fides have been 
exhaufted ; and Collins was anfwered long before our Author 
had read him.— Where nothing new is advanced, it cannot be 
expected that a Reviewer fhould throw away his time, or put 
his Reader’s patience to the trial, by going over an old and 
beaten path. 

There is one remark, however, that Mr. Wakefield hath 
made at the conclufion of his note on Matth. i. 23, which, 
though not new, nor well exprefled, is fo perfe&tly juft and 
proper, that we tranfcribe it with much pleafure. How far it 
is to be reconciled with his other opinions, or whether it will 
wholly make void his too liberal conceffions to the Deifts, we 
Jeave to be determined by others : 

‘In my judgment’—and he might have added—in the judg- 
ment of Sherlock, and twenty more—‘ In my judgment the 
proper method to do juftice to the argument from prophecy in 
behalf of the Chriftian revelation, is not the application of de- 
tached thrafes, and particular fentences; but the contemplation of 
the whole fcheme of prophecies, converging in one conneéted 
bundle, from Mofes to Malachi, to this fingle point, The for- 
tunes of Chriftianity, and its Difpenfer :—not to reft upon the 
coincidence of a few events, but upon the refult of the general 
correfpondence of the life of Jefus to all that hath been written 
in the Law of Mofes, and the Prophets, and Pfalms, concern- 
ing him. Then will the evidences of our religion be difplayed 
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+1 the moft clear and ftriking point of view, with all the advan 
tages of harmony and proportion,’ 

Chrif’s Temptation in the Wildernefs, It was, I prefumey 
only a mental reprefentation, fubmitted to the calm deliberations 
of our Lord. But no aétual appearance, I apprehend, was fub- 
mitted to the eye. And this notion of the fubject I will en- 
deavour to eftablifh by fome new, and, in my opinion, cogent 
arguments. .. . [t is poffible that fome may be inclined to ima- 
gine, that the Devil exhibited himfelf under the fpecious dif- 

aife of an aflumed and more engaging character; as the Jewilh 
Rabbies fuppofe him to have tempted Eve in the fhape of a 
beautiful cherub. But this doth not agree with the Gofpel- 
narrative, which intimates (ver. 10.) that Satan was known to 
Jefus; though Archbifhop Secker, indeed, in a fermon on 
Matth. iv. 1. fays, that the Devil fled as foon as he was dif- 
covered, But this affertion is inconfiftent with Luke’s account 
of the temptation (ch. iv.) who has adopted a different * ar- 
rangement, and has placed that part in which our Lord bids 
Satan to go away, only the fecond in order. So eafily are the 
wretched criticifms of bigotry and fuperftition put to foame!.... 
Waving all further examination of thefe uncertainties, which 
will, I hope, be effe&tually fuperfeded by the juftice of what 
will be now advanced ; I MAINTAIN, that the Devil or Satan 
was not prefented to the eyes of Chrift even in vi/ion or idea, BE= 
CAUSE no fuch perfonage as he, an incorrigibly wicked angel, 
the adverfary of God and man, the counteractor of the bene- 
volent intentions of Providence, and the plague of the human 
race, ever did, or doth exift. I will felect a few out of the great 
variety of arguments that may be adduced for proof of his 
non-exiftence, both from reafon and Scripture.” The Reader 
would for his own fake readily excufe us from tran{cribing all 
that Mr. Wakefield advances on this fubjeét did he know of 
what it is made up. All his reafonings may be comprifed with- 
in a very narrow compafs : what is good is borrowed: and what. 
is new is fuperfluous and impertinent. 1. There can be no 
devils, becaufe the idea of fuch beings is incompatible with the 
perfections of the Deity :—particularly his mercy. ‘ The are 
guments (fays Mr. W.) on this fubjeé from analogy (like many 
of Bithop Butler’s on analogy in general, in which indeed there 
is no parallelifm, and but little philofophy) are exceedingly in- 
conclufive.’ 2, The fuppofition of evil fpirits interfering with 
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* But as the temptations muft have happened in a certain order, 
why may not Matthew’s arrangement be the true one? It is the moft 
natural, Satan leaveth Chrift when he is commanded to depart.— 
Nothing, however, could warrant Mr, W.’s infolent and illiberal re- 
fieCion on the excellent Archbifhop. 
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the adminiftration of the world, is repugnant to common fenfe, 
and plainly invalidates the evidences of the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion as far as its claim is grounded upon miracles. 3. The 
do&trine of wicked {pirits, or fallen angels, arifes from an ine 
attention to the peculiarities of oriental compofstion, upon which 
the phrafeology of the Bible is formed, and from the feductions 
of a frivolous and fanciful philofophy in later times, Satan 
means cither an cnemy, or a wicked intention, or abftract evil 
perfonified ; and this mode of expreffion is entirely fuited to the 
warm and vivid conceptions of the people of the Eaft. * Thefe 
extravagances (fays Mr. W.) are not peculiar to the Bible, we 
may find in the correéteft and moft admired Authors of anti- 
quity figures as bold, and expreffions as extravagantly hyber- 
bolical as are met with in any part of the facred writings... 
Indeed the Satan of the Jews and Cbriftians appears to be ex- 
actly the fame perfonification as ATE among the Greeks. Nor 
do | think that any one can maintain with juftice, that the nar- 
rative before us furnifhes a more remarkable deviation from the 
fimplicity of language, and the principles of common fenfe, 
than the introducticn of Force, and STRENGTH, and Deatu, 
and Luxury, and Want, as real charaéers in the plays of 
AR(chylus, Euripides, and Plautus.” This is the fum and fub- 
{tance of the Author’s reafonings againft the exiftence of the 
Devil and his angels. ‘ Let us now try (fays he) if a reafon- 
able account can be given of what the Evangclift intends by 
this fingular relation : 

‘ The particular circumftance of fafting forty days and forty 
nights leads us, to advert from the fituation of the Founder of 
Chriftianity to that of the promulgator of the Jewith difpenfa- 
tion. Mofes alfo is recorded to have been with the Lord in the 
Nlount forty days and ferty nights; he did neither eat bread 
nor drink water, Exod, xxxiv. 28. And, probably, he was not 
unemployed during this period, but was preparing for the duties 
of his defignation. 

© Jefus too, unJer the influence of the Spirit of God, was, in 
the wildernefs, miraculoufly fuftained without food, forty days 
and forty nights, 2nd was preferved by the hand of Providence 
from wild beafts (Mark i. 13.), and all the dangers of that ins 
hofpitable region, This interval, we may reafonably prefume, 
was devoted by our Lord to prayer and religious meditation, 
preparatory to the moft arduous and important office ever com- 
mitted to man; on the public execution of which he was now 
about to enter. Now, we may fuppofe him to have been fa- 
voured with the communication of the Deity ; and all the em- 
barrafiments and fufferings, confequent on his obedience and 
the faithful performance of his miffion, to have been pretented 
in full view before him, during this whole period; the length 
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of which doth but i!] fuit a LITERAL acceptation of this tranf- 
aétion. He might on this occafion be informed, that an infufion 
of divine power, without meafure, would fubject al] nature to 
his controul] ; but that, though he were the anointed Prophet of 
the Moft High, and the intended Saviour of the world, his ex- 
traordinary endowments were to be exerted for the. glory of his 
Father and the good of mankind alone, without any confiJera- 
tion of his own eafe, intereft, or fame. He would be enabled 
to give health to the fick, ftrength to the infirm, eyes to the 
blind, limbs to the maimed, and life to the dead ; but muft at 
the fame time expofe himfelf to hunger and thirft, to cold and 
nakednefs, to perfecution and the fword, with fubmiffion and 
contentment; and whilft the fowls of the air and the beaits of 
the field had their comfortable habitations, mult acquiefce in 
having no place wherein to lay his head. ‘This would prove a 
moft ievere and decifive trial of his fidelity and virtue. This 
was indeed a Satan not eafy to be refifted. But Jefus was all 
fortitude and refignation. The will! of his heavenly Father was 
his meat and drink ; was of itfelf a very fufficient motive to the 
endurance of any conflict, however painful to human fiailty. 
He was eager to begin his career of unexampled fufferings. No 
profpect of ignominy, pain, or death, could fhake his foul. No 
temptation, no hardfhips could intimidate the intrepid Captain 
of our falvation. Satan was vanquifhed, and departed from 
him.’ 

On this reprefentation of the extraordinary event recorded 
by the Evangelifts, we fhall make but one fhort remark, and 
that fhall be the Author’s own honeft acknowledgment, and in 
his own curious language too—-* It almoft fhocks the timidity of 
a northern imagination |? ‘Though we think it is not abfolutely 
neceflary to live in fo high a latitude as our’s, to be fhocked at 
abfurdity and nonfenfe, and to be difgufted with pedantry and 
affeCtation. | 

Soul and body. * That thefe feeming diftin@ions between the 
foul and the body are preferved by our Saviour merely in com- 
pliance with the popular opinions of the Jewifh nation, and the 
common phrafeology of the Hebrew language, as in many other 
inftances, wizhout the leaft intention of countenancing and efta- 
blithing the received notion of an immaterial principle, in con- 
tradiftingtion to the body, will, I think, ve demonflrably 
evinced by comparing the parallel paflage of Luke with this be- 
fore us; premifing only, what hath frequently been inculcaicd 
before, that Matthew was a Jew, and compoied his Goijul 
chiefly with a view to the circumftances of h:s own countty- 
men; and that Luke was probably a devout Gentile, of a pro- 
felyte of the gate, and according io the testimony of anuent 
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writers, a Syrian by birth ; and is acknowledged to have adapted 


his hiftory more immediately to the exigencies of the Gentiles, 
© Matthew fays: ** Fear noi them who kill the body, and are 
not able to kill the foul; but rather fear him who ts able to de- 
ftroy both foul and body in hell.” 
Luke fays: ** Fear not them who kill the body, and after this 
have nothing more that they can do: but J will {hew you whom 
to fear: fear him, who, after he hath killed, hath power to caft 








jnto hell.” This diftin€tion of foul and body, of a fpiritual and | 


material fubftance, which is met with in every paye of the Jew- 
ith and Chriftian Scriptures, was not ufuai in the Greek and 
Latin languages... . Luke therefore took care to exprefs hime 
felf in a manner fuitable to the apprehenfions of the Gentiles 
for whom he wrote, and who wou!d not have had an adequate 
idea of Matthew’s phrafeology. Accordingly he follows Mat. 
thew as long as he could with propriety, and adopts his fir/ claufe: 
but afterwards, inftead of faying, ** Who are not able to kill 
the foul,” he fays, in very general terins, ‘* Who have xothing 
more that they can do:”—and then for * Who is able to de- 
ftroy both body and foul in hell ;” he fubttitutes, ** Who after he 
hath filled, hath power to caf? into Hell.” Either, therefore, 
we muft allow, that Luke has been very unreafonable and ca- 
pricious in deviating fo minutely and remarkably from the ac- 
count of St. Matthew, which he has in part adopted; or we 
muft confefs tnat Matthew adopted his expreffions to the preva- 
Jent ideas and popular language of the Jewifh nation, without 
Intending at the fame time any real difcrimination between the 
foul and the body as feparate and independent exiftences; for 
fuch they do not appear to be efteemed by the Jews, as far as 
we can collect from the writings of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment.” We thought it was by way of accommodation to the 
‘Fews, that our Saviour made the diftin@tion (however unnecef- 
fary in it/elf) between the foul and the body! We find, how- 
ever, at la(t, that the diftin@tion was even unneceiiary to them 
Hence it became impertinent and fuperfluous in every view !— 
This matter may, however, be cleared up on a future occafion ; 
and all the confufion, and all the contradiction which appear to 
attend it at prefent, may fubfift no where but in our dim intel- 
jects; for Mr. Wakefield announces his ‘ defign to be more 
particular on this head in’ a differtation on the immortality of 
the foul, if he fhould live and meet with fufficient inducement 
to finifh his undertaking.’ Till then the Reader muft be con- 
tent to let things remain in their prefent confufion ; and if he 
we hope againjl hope, we will, at leaft, fay that his faith is 

trong ! 
The tranflations of Enoch and Elijah. * The tranflation of 
Enoch, withoyt a regular termination of his life by a natural 
diflolution, 
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diffolution, as it was underftood to be a reward of his virtue (for 
it is recorded of him that he walked with God), was at once an 
INCONTESTIBLE PROOF of God’s regard for good men and of a 
uture provifion for them in another world. ‘The tranflation of 
Elijah was a farther corroboration of the PROBABILITY of a fu- 
ture late.” . 

Mr. Wakefield (who deals much in figures of fpeech) de- 
figned this, we fhould imagine, as an admirable example of the 
anticlimax. 

Intermediate fiate.—‘* How can they be faid to live, who have 
died and are buried ; who are now in a {tate of ination and in- 
fenlibility, in the land where all things are forgotten?” ‘I re- 
ply in the words of one whofe authority will not be queftioned, 
the Evangelift St. Luke, God is God of the dead, becaufe all 
men are alive unto him. (ch. xx. 38.) And how are they alive 
unto him? Truly, becaufe they arein covenant with him; be- 
caufe they are depofited in his hands; in the hands of one who 
can raife the dead to life, and ‘calleth things that are not as 
though they were; for to him thoufands of years of fufpended 
exiftence are but as one day.x—This, I doubt not, is the moft 
proper interpretation of this paflage; and it will approve it/elf, I 
AM SURE, to ALL who have attentively confidered this {ubject.’ 

** Tam Sir Orac ie, and when | ope my mouth 

The — at our Lord’s crucifixion. ‘Ihave fome doubt 
whether the Evangelift himfelf defigned to point out this dark- 
nefs as a properly miraculous event. ‘There is nothing in his 
manner of expreffion which countenances fuch a fuppofition. It 
may, indeed, have been fomething unufual, and mentioned as 
fuch ; and in thofe climates, where heavy rains fall at a regular 
feafon of the year, and are fucceeded by a long courfe of ferene 
weather, if the fky were more clouded than ordinary from the 
fixth to the ninth hour of that day, this would be fufficient to 
engage the attention of a Jew, who was accuftomed to acknow- 
ledge the immediate hand of God in every appearance natural or 
preternatural ; and particularly as it was accompanied with fome 
ftriking prodigies, and happened on fo interefting an occafion. 

‘ Befides the centurion would probably have been fpoken of 
as exprefling his admiration at fuch an extraordinary event, as 
a preternatural darknefs, if fuch it was; but his ejaculation 
feems to have been extorted by the earthquake, and the manner 
in which Jefus uttered his laft cry, and expired. However, in 
any cafe many circumftances of the crucifixion evidently prove 
the darknefs to have been flight, {> as not to have prevented the 
ftanders by from diftinGly feeing each other.’ 

If Mr. W. had ftudied the beft methods of making criticifm 
contemptible, he could not have anfwered his purpole more ef- 
fectually than by fuch futile abfurd conjectures as are here 
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prefumptuoufly thrown out ;—and thrown out (as a!! his other 
fpeculations are) with an air of authority, which even a better 
ciitic would not have had a fufficient warrant to aflume. 

In our opinion (if we may prefume to give it after Mr. Wake- 
field’s!) * the ejaculation of the centurion feems rather to have 
been extorted’ (if it muft not be allowed to have ariien naturally) 
from a general view of the ftriking circumftances which attended 
the crucifixion of our Saviour, though uttered at the grand and 
folemn upfhot of them. The Evangelift fays, ** When the 
centurion, and thofe that were with him, faw the earthquake, and 
thofe things that were done, they feared greatly, faying, ** Truly, 
this was the Son of God.” ‘The darknefs was preparatory to 
the clofing event; and confidering it as one part, and that toa 
a very memorable and affeGling part, of the awful fcene, it may 
be regarded as equally preternatural with the eartnquake. For 
on what account was it fo particularly mentioned by the Evan- 
welifts, if it was nothing more than a natural circumftance? 
Were they deceived in their apprehenfions both of its caufe and 
its defiznation? If they were, theirs recording it was a piece of 
fuperftition, If they were ast deceived—if they confidered it in 
the light in which this commentator hath reprefented it, it was 
frivolous and impertinent to record it. It was a circumftance 
merely accidental, It had not any particular object, or any par- 
ticular event, in view; but fell out according to the common 
train of caufes and effects; and in fhort would have happened, 
whether the Saviour of the world had been crucificd or not. Ic 
fell out rather /uckily. Nothing more! ‘* But why, fays the 
Deift, fhould the earthquake be more a prodigy than the dark- 
nefs? Was the one more unufual than the other? Was it fo 
much fo?” Let Mr. W. anfwer this. 

In an account which we gave of this gentlemen’s tranflation 
of the Fir? Epiftle to the Theffalonians, we took the liberty of ob- 
ferving, that his very fcrupulous attention to the Greek articles 
was affecled. It gave an awkwardnefs to his verfion; and we 
were not recompenfed for his departure from the common tranf- 
lution by aclearer or ftronger mode of exprefion. For this 
treedom—and we will aflure him that it arofe from no perfonal 
prejudice ; for we never heard of his name till we faw it pre- 
fixed to his publications, and have no fort of bias on our minds 
that fhould lead us to with, in the Lighteft degree, to injure his 
fair fame; nay, farther, if any undue prepofleffion could have 
influenced us, Mr. W.’s compliments (we {peak terioully now) 
on a work publifhed by the Author of ALL the criticifms which 
have been given in the Afonthly Review on his performances, 
nvight have perveried our judement in his favour, if we had fuf- 
fered ourfelves to be bribed by flatcery, or biafiid dy felf-love. 
Bat we'meant not ta decide by fo partiaba principle. We with 
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to act independent of every motive but that which can alone give 
credit to our journal; convinced that ‘‘ truth is great and will 
prevail.” ——— [he Reader will forgive this digreffion. It did 
not arife from vanity. We only wifhed to let Mr. Wakefield 
know, that he miftakes his man —To return—For the freedom 
we took with this tranflator’s fuperftiticus (for it is no better) 
devotion of the Greek articles, he hath thought fit to make a 
moft liberal return; and obferves, that ¢ they who undertake to 
criticife and cenfure the works of others, can have no allowance 
made them for either négligence or miftake.” We think the 
fame; and are ready to fubmit, when we are proved to have 
erred. But in the prefent cafe, we are not convinced that we 
have fallen into any error or miftake: and in fpite of the de- 
fiance which he hath thrown out againft the Monthly Reviewers, 
we will ftill call, becaufe we ftill think, his {crupulous adhe- 
rence to the articles fantaftic and delufive. The beft Greek 
{cholars have always been cautious in laying down general rules 
with refpect to the ufe of them; and to their difcriminating or 
emphatic meaning, we are fure that almoft all the Greek writers 
afford a great variety of exceptions. “The New Teftament (in 
which Mr. W. is not willing to admit a fingle exception to his 
general rule) abounds with inftances to confirm this obferva- 
tion. 

Mr. Wakefield tranflates Ges vos es, * Thou art a Son of 
God.’ To have been confiftent with himfelf, he fhould have 
tranflated it, Thou art a Son ofa God: and in every other place 
where ese occurs without the article, he fhould have given it a 
fubordinate defignation.—However, in defiance of Mr. Wake- 
field and his magic article, there are above two hundred inftances 
which could be produced from the New Teftament in which 
Geos, without the article, is unqueftionably applicd to the fu- 
preme God ; and fometimes in the fame verfe «eco with the ar- 
ticle, and without it, means the fame eternal being. [dee parti- 
cularly Acts vil. §5. ssde doCav Orov nas Inowy tswra ex déksoy 
TOT Ocov.] As the article is trequently omitted when Qeog 
denotes the fupreme, fo we may alfo obierve, that it is fome- 
times affixed to the word when applied to falfe divinities.—It 
hath not always a difcriminating or characteriftic quality ; and 
the excellent and learned Pearfon, hath demonttrated this in his 
note on the fecond article of the Creed (Vid. p. 120, 121. edit. 
1659.) 

From Mr. W.’s affecied (we ftill call it fo) adherence to the 
emphatic power of the article, how {tiff and awkward is his 
tranflation of thofe verfes in which it is wanting. Watneis the 
following: Matth. i. 18, * She proved to be with child by a 
holy Spirit.” V. 28. «6 Jofeph, fon of David, tear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which hath ocen produced in 
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her is of a holy Spirit.’ In fupport of this method of renders 
ing mvevuua ayiov, he obferves, that, ¢ when the article is omitted, 
it fignifies a holy or divine power ; but whenever the article is 
toined to it, it means to perfonify the operation of the Deity, 
and fhould be tranflated the holy Spirit? And Mr. W. is dif- 
pofed to call every perfon an ‘ ignoramus’ who difputes or doubts 
the INFALLIBILITY of his pofition, From him, indeed, we are 
content to bear that or any other term of reproach with which 
he may load us, as he hath through all his things loaded his bet- 
ters ; and without fear of being put to fhame (as he would affe& 
to put Archbifhop Secker) we maintain, with fome portion of 
his own confidence, that his diftinction is without a difference: 
the ground on which it is erected is precarious, and the aflurance 
with which it is fupported is nothing but the effervefcence of 
vanity and conceit. 

Let the learned Reader confult for its confutation 1 Cor. xii. 
m init. We will alfo refer him (though perhaps he may not 
need greater conviction than he already hath) to Acts vill. 15 —1Q- 
According to Mr. Wakefield’s mode of tranflation, the paflage 
fhould be rendered thus: ‘* Who, when they were come down, 
prayed forthem, that they might receive (avevxx ayy) a holy Spi- 
sit (for as yet He was fallen on none of them, only they were bap- 
tifed in the name of the Lord Jefus); then laid they their hands 
upon them, and they received a holy Spirit: and when Simon 
faw that through laying on of the Apoftles hands the Holy Spirit 
(TO wvevxuae TO ayiov) was given, he offered them money, 
faying, Give me alio this power, that on whomfoever I lay 
hands he may receive (mveuue aysov) a holy Spirit.” Compare 
alfo Aéts xi. 15, 16. Luke ii. 25—27. John iii. 5— 8.—and 
mmflar omnium \et the Reader confult (to fave himfelf trouble, 
and receive, if he fhould need it, conviction at once) John vii. 
39. where the whole that Mr. W. hath advanced with refpe& 
to mvevjua and ro mveua, &c. &c. is confuted in a fingle verfe. 

We have now done with this new tranflation of St. Matthew; 
and we are afraid the Reader will be tired with the extraéts we 
have made. ‘They are, however, ju(t {pecimens of the tranfla- 
tor’s manner of thinding and writing: and we apprehend that he 
himfelf confidered them in fo high a light, that if he had been 
his own Reviewer, he would have produced them with the moft 
flattering felf-complacency, by way of recommending his per- 
formance to the approbation of thofe whom he calls * competent 


judges.” 


With refpeét to a general opinion of this work we will, in 
brief, fay—that it difcovers a very confiderable degree of claffical 
knowledge; and fhews the Author (as Shakefpeare fays) to be 
** a man who hath @ mint of phrafes in his brain :” but there is 
in it fuch an overflow of quotation, and fo little of true criti« 
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cifm—that fpecies of criticifm where erudition and judgment 
are mixed, and give to each other that itrength, and beauty, and 
perfpicuity, which neither flattens by dulnefs, nor difgufts by pe- 
dantry; that criticiim where learning only illuftrates what good 
fenfe eftablifhes—we fee fo little, fo very little of this in Mr. 
Wakefield s performance, that we felt ourfelves wearied almoft 
as foon as we began to read it; and as we proceeded in it, 
Janguor fell upon us with an influence fo totally deprefling to 
every faculty of our minds, that we really funk under the load, 
and placidly refigned ourfelves to the liftleflniefs which we found 
it impoffible to fubdue. , 

This performance is fwelled to an enormous bulk; and it 
would have been exceedingly eafy on the Author’s plan of criti- 
cifm to have doubled its fize. It required no great ability to en- 
creafe and multiply fuch a ftock; and he might have exulted 
without any fingular merit, 


—— FECI! jam triplex, jam mibi, quarto, 


Fam decies redit in Rugam! B. ee k P 





Art. XII. The Hifory of the Reign of Philip the Third, King of 
Spain. By Robert Watfon, LL. D. Principal of the United Col- 
lege, and Profeffor of Philofophy and Rhetoric, in the Uni- 
verfity of St. Andrew’s, gto. 11. 18. beards. Robinfon, &c. 
173%. 

HIS volume is divided into fix books, of which only the 
firft four were written by Dr. Watfon. The two laft 
are added by the Editor; who affures the Public, that Dr. 

Watfon’s part of the work is printed literally from his manu- 

fcript, without the {malleft alteration either in the arrangement 

of his matter, or in his ftyle. 

The fame diligent and faithful attention to faéts, the fame 
perfpicuity of method, and the fame fimplicity of language, 
which charaéterized the hiftory of Philip II. (fee our Review 
for April 1777), appear, in an equal degree, in Dr. Watfon’s 
part of the prefent work. 

The two firft books prefent a detail of military and naval 
operations, rather than of civil tranfa€tions, or the intrigues of 
ftatefmen. The courfe of events, however, is fingularly in- 
terefting ; efpecially when the Marquis of Spinola and Prince 
Maurice, who were both poflefled of confummate military kill, 
appear together on the field of action. 

In the third book we pafs from the camp to the cabinet, and 
are entertained with the hiftory of thofe memorable tranfactions 
which terminated in the truce of Antwerp.—We fhall lay be- 
fore our Readers the following narrative of an event, which 


contributed to haften the conclufion of this treaty. 
¢ The 
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¢ The fates having, early in the fpring of this year, equipped a 
fleet of twenty-fix thips of war, befides tranfports, with flores and 
rovifions, they put it under the command of Heem{kirk, one of the 
bravelt officers, and mott skilful navigators in the Netherlands, with 
inftructions to fail for the weltern coaits of Spain and Portugal, and 
by watching the motions of the enemy, to provide for the fafe arrival 
of the Eat India flect. The prefervation of this fleet, which there 
was ground to believe the Spaniards were prepared to intercept, the 
ftates informed him was to be confidered as a principal object of his 
expedition ; but they required befides, that he fhould give all pof- 
fible annoyance to the enemy, and remember, that the archdukes 
having made propofals for a treaty of peace, the iffue of this treaty, 
and confequently the future profperity of the United Provinces, would 
greaily depend on the fuccefs with which his arms in the prefent en- 
icrprize fhould be attended, 

* Heemfkirk, flattered with the truft repofed in him at fo critical a 
conjunture, affured the ftates, when he received his infiructions, that 
whether he thould die or furvive, they fhould not have reafon to re- 
pent of the honour they had conferred on him; and, in order to ex- 
prafé his confidence of fuccefs, he declared that he would not accept 
of any reward or pay, unlefs the booty fhould amount to more than 
five hundred thovfand florins; in which cafe he would accept only of 
his fhare of what fhouid remain after that fum was deduéted. He was 
alreacy, fays Grotius, poffeffed of a greater fortune than his manner 
of life required ; and, being animated more by the love of glory than 
of riches, under the fimple fhow and moderate deportment of a citi- 
zen, he concealed all the qualities of a hero. 

* Having left the Texel on the 25th of March, he firft directed his 

courle towards Lifbon; but being informed on his arrival in the 
mouth of the Tagus, by fome merchants whom he had fent before 
him, under neutral colours, to procure intelligence, that the firft di- 
villon of the Portugueze and Spanifh fleet intended for the Indies 
and America, had already failed, and that the fhips belonging to the 
fecond, were neither fully equipped nor had got their cargoes on 
board, but thac a Spanifh fleet of thips of war was then riding at an- 
chor in the Bay of Gibraltar; he immediately fet fail for that place, 
end foon arrived within fight of the enemy. 
_ * The Spaniards having, for feveral days, obferved him fteering 
hts courfe along the coalt of Andalufia, had given notice to the Ad- 
miral Don John Alvarez D’Avila of his approach ; and Davila had 
full le:fure to put his fleet into a proper polture of defence. It con- 
filled of twenty-one fhips, nine of which were greatly fuperior in fize 
10 thofe of the enemy, and was drawn up under the cannon of the 
fort, having the Admiral’s galleon, which was much larger than the 
reit, in front. Heemfkirk was fully aware of the great advantage 
which the Spanith Admiral muft derive from his fituation; but this 
confideration rather ferved to confirm him in his purpofe, than to de- 
ter him from carrying it into execution. 

* For the greater, taid he to his officers, in a council of war which 
ke held before the engagement, the danger to which we fhall be ex- 
pofed, and the more arduons or attempt, the greater will be the 
glory we thal] acquize, and the more important the fervice we thall 
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erform to our country, if our arms fhall be crowned with victory. 
Many illuftrious exploits have our countrymen atchieved in different 

varters of the globe, but we are the firilt who thail adventure to at- 
tack the royal fleet in the itrongeit port of Spain; and, by our fuc- 
cefs, fhall fhow how little reafon the Spanith monarch, with his long 
proud lilt of titler, has to boait that he is the fovereign of the feas. 
Let us not be difheartened by the enormous fize of the enemy’s thips.; 
for this very circumitance, by rendering them unwieldy in all there 
motions, will facilitate our conqueft. I require you to do nothing, 
of which J fhall not fet you an example. But when the engagemens 
fhall be begun, we mutt remember it will be no longer poflible to 
efcape; we mult cither conquer or perifh. Nor is it only our own 
prefervation that depends on the fortitude we hall difplay in our pre- 
{ent enterprize, but the fafety of the rich fleet that is in tts way from 
India, the fatety of all our countrymen, who are engaged in trade ia 
this part of the world, and the terms likewife of peace which the 
itates fhall cbtain from the enemy. Let us only exert ourlelves as 
we have done on former occafions, and ditcover that contempt of 
danger which is the fureft pledge of victory, and we fhail enjoy the 
glory ard felicity of putiing a period to the war, and thereby fecure 
to our countrymen that liberty, for which they have fought for more 
than forty years. 

‘ Having delivered thefe exhortations with that natural military 
eloquence, which he poffefled in an eminent degree, and received 
from all the ofiicers prefent the molt folema affurances, confirmed 
hy an oath, that, to the utmoft of their power, they would imitate 
his example, and fu!fil his commands, he communicated to them his 
plan of attack, and, as foon as they had returned to their refpective 
fhips, he gave the fignal to advance, 

* When Davila perceived them approaching, he ordered the maf- 
ter of a Dutch merchantman, whom he had a prifoner on board his 
fhip in chains, to be brought apon the deck, and enquired of him 
what he imagined might be his countrymen’s deiign? To attack your 
fleet, anfwered the prifoner, To which Davila, fmiling contempt- 
uouily, replied, that he could not fuppofe ir, fince his fingle fhip, 
he thought, would prove an over-match for all the Duich vefle!s that 
were in fight. ‘That may be true, faid the other, but either [ know 
nothing of the character of my countrymen, or the batile will be in- 
itantly begun. 

‘ Heemfkirk himfelf led the van, and fteered his courfe dire€lly 
towards Davila, who, initead of that contempt which he had fo re- 
cently exprefled, being now overwhelmed witn aftonifhment at the 
fight of fuch unprecedented intrepidity, gave orders to fl:p his an- 
chors, and to retire behind his other fhips, hoping that the enemy 
would be thus induced to exhavft their fury upon them, and that af- 
terwards he might come in for his fhare of the victory. 

© But Heemfkirk, agreeably to his refolution, which he had com- 
reunicated to his officers, that be himfeif would attack the Admirel's 
galicon, without helitation entered within the line of the Spanifa 
ficet, and fill continued to advance, keeping up his fire till he hed 
come within mufket-shot of the enemy, Davila having, before bis 
approach, givea ihe fir broadfide, it'was now teturned by [leem- 
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fkirk, whole fire being more tkilfally diretted. did greater execution. 
But foon after, while this gallant feaman ftood giving orders, on the 
moft conipicuous part of the deck, his leit leg was carried off by a 
cannon bail, and his thigh being at the fame time torn and fhatter- 
ed, he perceived, from the great effufion of blood, that he could 
not have many minutes to furvive. Thefe he employed in exhorting 
thofe about him to perfevere in the attack, and to remember the oath 
which they taken, and the duty which they owed to themfelves and 
to their country ; after which having recommended himfelf to the di- 
vine mercy, and appointed an officer of the name of Verhoeve to 
command the {fhip, he expired. 

* So great a difatter was calculated to fill the minds of the fpecta- 
tors with difmay and terror; but that intrepid fpirit with which his 
example had in{pired them, far from being extinguifhed by his death, 
was rather nourifhed up into rage and fury, by their defire of taking 
fignal vengeance on the enemy. ‘The battle, which had been fuf- 

ended for a little while, was inflantly renewed with the fame vigour 
as before ; and another captain, called Lambert, coming up to fup- 
rt Verhoeve, they united together in their affault on the Spanith 
Admiral’s fhip, and battered her at once on both fides with uncom- 
mon violence. 

‘ In the mean time the reft of the Dutch fleet had begun their at- 
tack upon the other galleons, with the fame alacrity and ardour ; and 
the Spaniards long gave proof of equal bravery in their defence.— 
But at length, two of their fhips were fet on fire and burnt by the 
enemy, a third was funk, a fourth, from fome accidental caufe, 
blew up, and all the reft, except the Admiral’s galleon, run afhore. 

‘ The Admiral himfelf had been killed about the fame time with 
Heemfkirk ; but the officer who fucceeded him in the command, 
had maintained the combat with inflexible fury, and the iffue for 
feveral hours remained doubtful. At length, a third Dutch fhip 
arriving to the afliflance of the other two, the Spanifh commander 
hoifted a white flag, as a fignal that he was ready to furrender. 

* But the Dutch, animated by the fame implacable and vindictive 
fpirit, with which their war againft the Spaniards had generally been 
conduéted, paid no regard to this fignal, and ftill continued firing 
till they had beaten down the flag. The hearts of the Spaniards 
then funk within them, and their efforts began to relax. The Dutch 
perceiving this, inftantly boarded their veffel, and attacked them 
with fo much fury, that they were quickly overpowered. Mott of 
them were put to the fword, and the reft compelled to jump over- 
board into the fea, where many of them were either fhot or drowned. 
In this engagement the Spaniards loft near two thoufand men; and, 
befides the thips above mentioned, which were burnt or funk, almoft 
all the reft were rendered unfit for future fervice; whereas not a fingle 
Dutch thip was either loft or deftroyed, and only about a hundred 
men were killed.’ 

The fourth book relates the particulars of the conqueft, 
perfecution, and final expulfion of the Moors: a meafute no 
lefs irreconcileable with found policy, than repugnant to the 
maxims of morality and the precepts of religion, Yet the prin- 
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cipal inftigators to fuch policy were priefts ; and the edict of ex- 


pulfion was di€tated by Ribera, Patriarch of Antioch, and his 
aflociates ; by Don Bernardo, Archbifhop of Toledo; Bleda, a 
Dominican friar, and other ecclefiaftics, who were extolled by 
their cotemporaries for counfels which will brand their names 
with eternal infamy.—The fubftance of the memorial prefented 
by Ribera to Philip, in order to perfuade him to this cruel meae 


fure, is thus related : 

‘ In facred writ, he faid, there was no precept fo often repeated 
to the chofen people of God, as that of rooting out from among 
them thofe infidel nations whom they found in poileflion of the pro- 
mifed land. A {trict obedience to this precept was particularly ine 
culcated on the kings and rulers of the people; and the firft king, 
whom God himfelf had appointed to rule over them, incurred the 
divine difpleafure, and was deprived of his kingdom, merely on ace 
count of his difobedience. The pernicious confequences of permite 
ting the Morefcoes to remain in Caftile and Arragon, were the fame 
as thofe which the children of Ifrael experienced from their commu- 
nication with the idolatrous heathens ; for the faithful in Spain were 
in equal danger from the infection of their example, and the extire 
pation of thefe infidels was therefore equally incumbent on the Ca- 
tholic King, as that of the heathens on the kings and captains of the 

ews. 

} ‘ In following the example of David, and other good kings of 
Ifrael, Philip would likewife imitate the conduct of fome of the beft 
and greateft of his predeceffors ; by whom the Jews had, at different 
periods, been expelled from Spain, though their provocations had 
never been fo great as thofe of the Morefcoes: for they were not he- 
retics and apoitates as they were, and were never accafed of holding 
correfpondence with the enemies of the ftate. 

‘ His illuftrious grandfather, Charles V. the wifeft and greatett 
prince of the age in which he lived, had publifhed an ediét, require 
ing the Morefcoes either to fubmit to be baptifed, or to depart from 
Spain; expecting that by fubmitting to be baptifed they would be~ 
come both Chriftians and friends. It now appeared how much he 
was mifltaken in this expeflation; but, from the tenor of his ediét, it 
was manileft how much he thought it his duty, and how neceffary he 
believed it for the fafety and profperity of his people, to extirpate 
infidels from his dominions. 

* The pernicious effefts of tolerating apoftates from the faith, had 
been feverely felt by the French monarchs, whole kingdom had 
thereby been reduced to the loweft ebb, and their Catholic fubjeéts 
expofed, for almoft half a century, to all the miferies of civil war; 
whereas if they had acted conformably to the meafures of the church, 
and either put to death their heretical fubjects, or expelled them 
from the kingdom, all thefe unhappy confequences might have been 
prevented, and the purity of the faith preferved. 

* The temporal as well as the fpiritual intereft of the King’s Ca- 
tholic and loyal fubjects, required that the Morefcoes thould be ex- 
pelled; becaufe if they were not, there was much ground to appre- 
hend they would ere long become matters of all the riches in the 
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kingdom. They were not only induftrious, but frugal and parfimo- 
nious to excefs. ‘Tney could labour for much lower wages, and 
were fatisfed with much fmaller profits in trade than were requilite 
for the fubfiftence of the Spaniards; great numbers of whom were 
thus excluded both from trade and Jabour, and thereby reduced to 
indigence. The Spanifh villages, all over Caftile and Andalufia, 
had fallen into decay, while thofe of the Morefcoes increafed and 
flourifhed ; and the Spanith farmers were unzble to pay their rents, 
though they cultivated the moft fercile parts of the country—while 
the Morefcoes, who generally lived in the moft barren parts, after 
paying the third part of their crops to the proprietors of their farms, 
were not only able to fupport themfelves and their families, but an- 
nually to increafe their itock. 

‘ In confequence of this their number had of late been greatly 
augmented; and there was ground to dread, that, if fome remedy 
were not fpeedily applied, the natives would in a few years be our- 
numbered and overpowered. But no remedy whatever, he believed, 
would be found effectual, while the Morefcoes were permitted to con- 
tinue within the kingdom. The King’s humanity, he fuppofed, 
would revoit at the thoughrs of putting fo many hundred thoufands to 
the fword, and therefore the only expedient which remained, was to 
tranfport them to foreign parts. 

* He did not however think it advifable to expel them al! at once; 
for as thofe of Valentia lived, in a great meafure, detached from the 
Chriitians, in villages and difiricls by themfelves, there was little 
danger from the inteétion of their example; befides that the Moors 
of thofe parts practifed various ufeful arts, which were unknown to 
the Chriftians, but were extremely neceflary for the comfort and con- 
venience of life. If all thefe Moors were to be at once expelled, 
thofe arts would be entirely loft, and a great part of the country 
would become walle and defolate. But although for thefe reafons it 
might be judged expedient to delay their expulfion, they ought, in 
the mean time, to be loaded with taxes for the maintenance of an 
army, fufiicient to prevent any prejudice that might arife from per- 
mitting them to remain; their numbers ought, as qu ckly as poffible, 
to be diminilhed, by fending annually fome thoufands of their young 
men to the gallies and the mines, and Chriftians acquainted with 
their arts ought gradually to be fubitituted in their room. 

* But a different courfe, he thought, ought to be purfued with 
regard to the Morefcces in the other provinces, who were, on many 
accounts, much more formidable than thofe of Arragon and Valen- 
tia. They had every where intermixed with the Chriftians; their 
example was confequently more infectious ; and the churches and al- 
tars were profancd by their hypccritical and mock compliances with 
the holy rites of the true religion. They fpoke the Catftilian lan- 
guage; their minds were more cultivated and improved; they were 
better acquainted with the flate of Spain, and much more capable 


of giving dangerous intelligence to her enemies; befides which, great 


numbers of them having ferved in the royal army, were thereby not 
only qualified to aét as fpies, but to afford afliliance to the enemy, 
in the cafe of an invafion or attack, or to any forsign exemy, by 
whom the kingdom thould be attacked. | 
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¢ By thefe confiderations he was induced to believe that the pres 
fervation of the kingdom, as well as the intereft of religion, require 
ed that all the Morefcces in Spain, thofe of Arragon and Valentia 
excepted, fhould be inftantly expelled. They were all to be confir 
dered as obftinate heretics, or as apoftates from the faith, whom the 
King, if he thought fit, might juftly punifh with death; and there 
could be no room therefore to doubt of the lawfulnefs of tranfporting 
them to foreign countries, which was the mildeft punifhment thar, 
confiftently with the fafety of his kingdom, he cou!d inflict. 

‘ Their children, under feven years of age, might be detained, in 
order to be educated in the Chriftian faith; and the King might, 
without any fcruple of confcience, compel any number of thofe who 
were grown up to ferve on board his gallies, or in the mines of Ame-~_ 
rica; while, for the benefit of his exchequer, he might feil the reft 
for flaves to his Chriftian fubje&s in Spain and Italy. It could not 
be unjuft to punifh men in this manner, who by their crimes had 
forfeited their lives; and if it was jut to punifh them either with 
flavery or death, the fimply expelling them from Spain, and tranf- 
porting them to other countries, where their own religion was pro- 
felled, could not be confidered in any other light but as an act of 
clemency and mercy on the part of the King. 

‘I: might be dificult, he acknowledged, to effeCtuate their expul- 
fion, without endangering the internal peace of the kingdom; but 
God, he trufted, would enlighten the minds of the King’s minifters, 
and enable them to difcern the moft proper means of carrying fo 
laudable a defign into execution; for, as the counfel he had offered 
was equally dictated by his regard to the fpiritual and to the tempos 
ral intereft of the kingdom, he could not doubt that it was accept- 
able to God ; and when he refle&ted on his great age, his natural tem- 
per and difpofition, and the habits which he had long indulged of a 
retired and fequeftered life, he could hardly fuppofe that the zeal and 
refolution with which he felt himfelf infpired in his addrefs to the 
King, on the prefent occafion, could proceed from any other caufe 
a the fecret and all-powerful influence of the fpirit of God upon 
is mind.’ 

The fifth book (which is written by Dr. Watfon’s continus 
ator) opens with a reprefentation of the political ftate of Eu- 
rope in the year 1609. A new republic had rifen into exift- 
ence. The immenfe fabric of the Spanifh monarchy began to 
be broken. Confederacies were formed againft the Auftrian 
greatnefs. All the cabinets of Europe were bufy ; and appear- 
ances ftrongly indicated fome great revolution in the fyftem of 
power. But the threatening cloud which hung over the Houfe 
of Auftria, was fuddenly difperfed by the death of Henry IV. 
of France. The enterprizes of that great monarch devolved 
upon Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy ;—a prince who now 
appears upon the fcene with diftinguifhed luftre. He was 
formed with a combination of talents, which enabled him al 
moft equally to excel in the myftery of intrigue, in bold enter~ 
prize, and in the arts of found policy. But the court of France 
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was governed by a woman; and the objeéls it held in cons 
templation were very different from thofe which had filled the 
mind of Henry the Great. To raife the glory of France, to 
mitigate the rigour of fuperftition, and to fecure the felicity of 
furrounding nations, were the objects which dignifed the court 
of Henry. To aggrandize her own family by intermarriages, 
and to difplay her zeal for the Catholic faith, exhaufted the po- 
licy of Mary of Medicis. On thefe narrow views a new confe- 
deracy was formed, which the Duke of Savoy, with all his ad- 
drefs, was not able to break. Far from conduéting the fchemes 
of Henry to a fuccefsful iffue, he was compelled to acquiefce 
in the moft mortifying terms of fubmiffion. 

We fhall feleét the chara&ter of the Houfe of Savoy, and 
particularly of Charles Emanuel, as a fpecimen of our Author’s 
talents in this branch of hiftorical writing : 

‘ The Houfe of Savoy, one of the mott ijlufrious in Europe on 
account of its antiquity, is more nobly diftinguithed for wifdom of 
policy, and valour of arms. Environed by the dominions of the Em- 
pire, France, and Spain, the prirces of Savoy are under a conilant 
neceflity of watching the balance of power among their ambiiious 
neighbours, and of penetra:ing early into their defigns, that, by af- 
fording timely fupport to the weaker againit the flronger party, they 
may be enabied to preferve their own independence. And if Provi- 
dence has placed this family in a fituation in which it is neceffary to 
guard againft the encroachments of fuperior power ; the nature of 
their country, bold, abrupt, and fublime, infpires that confidence 
which is neceflary effeQually to refift them, The faftnefles and nar- 
yow defles of the Alps, together with a hardy race of men inhabit- 
ing a mountainous and fnowy region, encourage the Dukes of Sa- 
voy bold'y to enter on war, whenever the compleétion of the times 
demonflrates its expedience. Thus natural have confpired with mo- 
ral caufes, to form that illuftrious charaéier which the race of Savoy 
has juftly obtained in the world. 

* Charles Emanuel did not difgrace, but, on the contrary, added 
luftre to the dignity of his birth, Nature, which had formed this 

rince of a weakly confiitution of bocy, adorned his foul with a 
folendid variety of talents and virtues; and thefe the parental care 
of Philibert, renowned for his victory over the French at St. Quin- 
tin, exalted and matured by a leatned and liberal education. ‘The 
writings Of antiquity, fo full of heroic aétions and rapid conquetts, 
nourifhed the natural ardour of his mind, and infpired an emulation 
of the ancient heroes of Italy, Together with that intrepidity of 
fpirit which delights in porfuing great defigns, he poffeffed in an 
eminent degree thofe qualities which are requifite in order to carry 
them into execution, political condu€, and military prowefs. His 
courage was not of that calm and equal kind which is connected with 
firmnefs of nerves, and which characterizes the warriors of the north, 
But, being derived from that vigour of imagination, and fenfibility 
of frame peculiar to fouthern climates, it was ardent and impetuous. 
His genius alfo, like that of the warmer climates, was fertile even 
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to excefs, and prone to fubtlety and refinement. From a temper fo 
fanguine, and an imagination fo luxuriant, he derived an elaifticity 
of {pirit that rofe under misfortunes! whence, though fometimes de- 
featcd, and often difappointed, he was never difcouraged, His re- 
fources were endlefs; for there could not be a conjuncture in which 
the fuperiority of his genius could not find fome favourable oppor- 
tunity of pradtifing on the paffions, and managing the hopes, and 
fears, and follics of men. So various were his firatagems of policy 
and of war, that the moft penetrating of his cotemporaries profefied 
themfelves unable to form any probable conjeflure concerning his 
defiges. Something, however, of the vaft and unbounded charace 
terized his conduét-—the ardour of his inventive genius, engaging 
him not unfrequently in projects beyond his aquest ew to accome 
plith. Nor were the powers of his capacious mind wholly abforbed 
in fchemes of ambition. Whazever was elegant or great touched his 
foul, and he was prone to the pleafures of fociety and love. He was 
a friend to men of letters, a patron of all the arts, an enthufiaflic 
admirer and bountiful rewarder of merit of every kind. And the 
greatnefs of his mind was fo happily tempered with benignity and 
grace, that the engaging affability of his noble deportment, allevi- 
a‘ed in the breafts of his fubjeéts the hardfhips which they fuffered 
throuph his refilefs ambition. On the whole, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that quelities fo oppofite fhould co-exift in the fame perfon: fo 
preat boldnefs with fuch deep defign; fuch loftinefs of {pirit with 
fuch fweetnefs of demeanour; fuch ardour of mind with fo much 
fubtilty, and fuch profound difiimulation.’ 

This writer, we remark (contrary to the ufual practice of 
hiftorians), has delineated the more ftriking features in the cha- 
rater of the Duke of Savoy, at his firft entrance on the 
fcene of action ; and thus ftrongly interefted the reader in the 


vicifitude of fortune which this prince was deftined to experi- 
ence, 

The fifth book concludes with a digreffion concerning the 
charaGer of the Spaniards, which difcovers a confiderable fhare 
of penetration. 

_* A war with the Saracens prolonged, with few intervals, for eight 
eight hundred years, nourifhed in the Spaniards a vigour of charac- 
ter, a love of their country, and a paflion for glory. The neceffity 
of continually engaging, formed as many heroes as there were men 
in each City: military renown was the great object of their vows ; 
and the tombs of the deceafed were adorned with a number of obe- 
liikks equal to that of the enemy they had flain in battle. While 
they lived expofed to continual dangers, they acquired that gravity 
of deportment, that deliberate valour, that perfeverance and vigi- 
lance which ftill diflinguith the Spanith nation. Before the ambi- 
tious and warlike reigns of Ferdinand, the Emperor, and Philip II. 
the fagacity and vigilance of the Spaniards appeared formidable to 
the other nations ot Europe. Thefe reigns continued to call forth 
and exercife the fpirit of the nation, and to fupport, if not to height- 
en, that national character which had been formed by the wars with 
the Moors. And this national character fill fhone forth with undi- 
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minithed luftre after the imprudence of the court, and exhaufted re. 
fources, had undermined the foundations of the grandeur of the em- 
pire. As profperous war roufes the genius of a nation, the glory of 
letters would have correfponded to that of the Spanifh arms, had not 
the progrefs of tafte and knowledge been checked by the tyranny of 
the inquifition, and that defpotifm which was introduced into the 
overnment. But although thefe circumftances have prevented among 
the Spaniards the growth of found philofophy, in their poetry, hif- 
tory, romances, and even their commentaries on the facred {crip- 
tures, as well as on Ariftotle, whofe metaphyficcal notions were 
deemed fo orthodox by the Catholic church, we recognize that bold. 
nefs and invention, that fubtlety and refinement, which were con- 
fpicuous for ages in the military and political conduct of Spain. 

‘ Thus that power of genius and valour among his fubjects, which 
at once adorned and difgraced the feeble reign of Philip III. feems 
deducible from a train of moral caufes, as obvious in their exiftence 
as powerful in their nature. But when the reader revolves what is 
left on record concerning ancient Spain, he will be inclined perhaps 
to fubfcribe to the opinion of an ingenious writer, that the charac. 
ters of nations as well as families, are influeneed by accidents ante- 
cedent to birth, and particularly by climate, ating exher immedi- 
ately with powerful energy on the fabric of their being, or as a Jo 
cal circumftance leading to a variety of a€tion in the ceconomy of 
civil life. At all times valour and genius have ennobled the cha- 
racier of the Spaniards, Not the robuft German, impelled by the 
fury of a favage religion, difplayed fuch enthufiafm in arms and 
contempt of death, as fhone forth in the invincible refolution of the 
inhabitants of Numantia, Aftapa, and Saguntum. A greater hero 
than Viriatus is not to be found in the hiftory of ancient Rome.— 
Between the times of the Scipios and thofe of Auguftus, there inter 
vened a period of two hundred years. During this long fpace, Spain 
maintained a conteft with the policy and difciplined valour of Rome: 
and it feemed uncertain which mafters the world was to obey, the 
Spaniards or the Romans, The deftiny of Rome to give law to the 
nations finally fubdued all refiftance, and Spain had the glory of 
being the laft that yielded to the Roman yoke. But it was the for- 
tune of the vanquifhed to receive literature and refinement from the 
conquerors of the world: and in return, Trajan added luftre to the 
Roman purple ; and the names of Quint'lian, Martial, Mela, Sene- 
ca, Lucan, and Florus, appeared in che lift of Latin authors.’ 

On comparing the merits of Dr. Watfon and his continuator, 
the reader will eafily difcover more than a fhade of difference 
between them, and will perhaps regret, that the latter has not 
been able more perfeétly to adopt the perfpicuous fimplicity of 
the former. He will, however, find no incongruities in the 
picture, no repugnancy of fyftem, nor any deviations from the 
leading views of the principal hiftorian; and will probably 
judge, that the kditor has rendered an acceptable fervice to the 


u& 


Public, in completing the defign which Dr. Watfon left unfi- 
niihed. 
The 
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The reign of Philip the Third furnifhes a narrative as various 
and interefting as any of equal extent in modern annals; and 
the publication under view will be read at this crifis with pecu- 
liar advantage. The negotiations at Antwerp, which terminat- 
ed fo glorioufly for the United Provinces, will naturally be com- 
pared with the late negotiations which confirm the liberties and 
independence of the United States of America. But the whole 
of the reign of Philip was not equally propitious to the rights of 
mankind. If we contemplate liberty triumphant in the fortune 
of the United Provinces, the medal is fatally reverfed in the no 
lefs glorious, though unfuccefsful ftruggle, which attended the 
revolt of the Bohemian States from the domination of Auftria. 
The battle of Prague, which is well defcribed by our Hiftorian, 
was of a decifive nature. ‘The fate of the Eletor Palatine is 
eminently calculated to excite commiferation; and we behold 
nations contending for the nobleft privileges civil and ecclefiaf- 
tical, compelled, by the fortune of arms, to bend under the 
yoke, and to return under the aggravated tyranny of their for- 


mer matters. EB : 
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ART. XIV. 

A D*« Maniere @écrire l Hiftoire, i.e. * Concerning the Man- 
ner of writing Hiftory. By the Abbé Masiy. 12mo. 

Paris. 1783.’ Price T'wo Livres. This book appears feafon-- 
ably; for we live in the age of hiftory-writing. Had it ap- 
peared fooner, and been perufed with docility by fome of our 
minor adventurers in this walk of literature, it might have had 
a good effect, by fhewing them, that it is not fo eafy a matter 
as they think to write hiftory, though the moft middling ge- 
nius may ftring facts, dawb characters, and copy tales and 
truths promifcuoufly. But who is this Abbé Masty, will the 
reader afk, who holds out a ftandard of hiftorical compofition ? 
We anfwer, he is the Author of Obfervations on the Greeks 
and Romans—Of the Conferences of Phocion—-Of the Public Fu- 
rifprudence of the European States—and of many other produc- 
tions, in which are combined the wifeft philofophy, with the 
moft accurate knowledge of mankind, and in which we difco- 
ver a fine tafte, a clear head, and a virtuous heart. The eflay 
before us is efteemed one of his moft mafterly produétions. 
I'he method is clear; the ideas are juft, and often new: the 
form is pleafing, as it is a relation, in the Platonic.manner, of 
a conference that pafled between the Author and two philofo- 
Phical friends on the fubject; and the fubject itfelf has been 
ieldom treated. As the path, therefore, is not beaten, there is 
F 3 room 
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room for invention as well as tafte; and the Abbe Mas ty is 
poflefled of both,—We fhall not enter upon a more particular 
account of this work, as we have juft learned that an Englith 
tranflation of it is undertaken by a hand that will enrich it with 
additional notes, and fome critical obfervations, which it indeed 
requires. 

Il. Traité des Affeftions Vaporeufes des deux Sexes, &c. i. e. 
A Treatife concerning Vapours, or (what are commonly Call- 
ed) Nervous diforders, in the Two Sexes. By M. Pomme, 
Confulting Phyfician to the King. A New Edition, augmented, 
and publifhed by Order of Government. 4to. Paris, 1782.’ 
Price Ten Livres, Ten Sols. ——The do&rine contained in this 
important work was publifhed by the ingenious Author twen- 
ty years ago, under the form of an effay. Since that time, 
many letters and obfervations have engaged him to elucidate 
feveral parts of his doétrine; and various circumftances have 
alfo concurred to give him a farther experimental knowledge 
of his fubject. Medical electricity, in particular, has fur- 
nifhed him with new lights, and enabled him to correct fome 
errors, All this renders the prefent edition of his work a new 
and valuable communication to the Public, and more efpecial- 
ly to thofe that are profeffionally concerned in the art of heal- 
ing, 

‘TIL, The Twelfth, which is the laft, volume of the follow- 
ing important work has lately appeared: Hiffoire Naturelle de 
Piling, traduite en Francois, &c. i. e. © The Natura! Hiftory of 
Pliny, tranflated into French, and accompanied with the Latin 
Text, corre&ted and improved from the beft Manufcripts, to- 
gether with Critical Notes for the explication of the Text, and 
Obfervations concerning the knowledge of the Ancients, con- 
fidered comparatively with modern Difcoveries. 4to. 710 
pages. Paris. 1782.’ Whatever defects may be found in 
the execution of tnis veft undertaking, it cannot be cenied, that 
the treafure of erudition and natural knowledge contained in 
the noble work of the illuftrious Koman, has been greatly aug 
mented by the learned labour cf his tranflator M. Potnsiner 
DE Sivry, and enriched, more efpecially in this laft volume, 
with feveral learned, curious, and ample notes, by the celebra- 
ted M. Guetrarp. ‘This eminent naturalift has bad a large 
held for thé difplay of his knowledge, as the 36th and 37th 
books of Pliny, which compofe this volume, treat of the lu- 
xury of the Romans in the article of marbles—of the nature of 
different ftones—of obelifks, pyramids, labyrinths, temples, 
columns, and pavements, in Mofaic—of fand, glafs, fire, and 
a prodigious quantity of precious ftones, which repeated con- 
guefts, and univerfal dominion, bad made known to the Ro- 


mans, and of which at prefent we know not the names,x—To 
fill 
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fl] this volume, fo as to make it equal in bulk to the prece- 
ding, the tranflator has fubjoined to it fome modern Jucubra- 
tions of ingenious or inventive men. Such are—a fmall trea- 
tile of Mr. Paw, concerning the ufe of poifoned arrows—a 
difertation on the {mall-pox, in which an effeétual prefervative 
againft that diforder is pointed out—and feveral mechanical and 
medical nofirums, the enumeration of which would not prepof- 
fefs the reader in favour of the editor’s judgment, though we 
may obferve, in his behalf, that they are fomething in the man- 
ner ot the credulous Pliny. ‘The con/frudiion of a mariner’s coms 
pafs w'toout ufing the loadftone, may be practicable; the refearche 
es concerning the poffibility of refioring man to a flate of youth, 
would tempt us to think, that ‘he Author is verging towards a 
ftate of childhood; and as to the reafons by which he pretends 
to prove that it is the earth which revolves about the moon, 
they may give rife to a new aftronomical hypothefis, which, 
with grammatical propriety, may be called lunacy, or Juna- 
tifm. 

IV. Traité de la Phtifie Pulmonaire, avec la Methode preferva- 
tive et curative ae ectte maladie, &c. i. e. * A J reatife concern- 
ing the Pulmonary Confumption, together with tne Method of 
preventing or curing that Diforder. By M. Rautin, M. D. 
Phyfician in Ordinary to the King, Royal Cenfor, Infpector 
of the Mineral Waters in France, and of the Hofpitals at Paris, 
and Member of teveral Academies. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1782.’ 
——This work, which is drawn from long obfervation and 
practice, is remarkable for the peripicuity and order with which 
its important fubjcét is treated, and is a new proof of the Au- 
thor’s high merit :n his profefion. It is divided into two 
parts, each fubdivided into five (etions. In the firft part, the 
pulmonary confumption is amply deicribed in its nature and 
cauies, In the fecond, the pretervatives and the methods of 
cure, in the different cafes of patients labouring under the fame 
complaint, are propofed and illuftrated by obfervation and ex- 
amples. ‘The Author has fubjoined to his work the fubftance 
of a differtation he had formerly publifhed, concerning the ill- 
judged ufe of milk in this diforder. 

V. Traité de la Strufure du coeur, de fon Aétion, et de fes 
Maladies, &c. * A Treatife concerning the Structure of the 
Heart, its Aétion, and its Diforders’ By M. de Senac, 
Counfcllor of State, Firft Phyfician to his Majetty.  qto. 
With Cuts. Price, 24 Livres bound. The firft edition of 





this work was received with applaufe, and was regarded by the 
moft eminent. phyficians of all countries, as a claffical book in 
anatomical fcience. The fecond edition, here announced as re- 
viewed and corrected by the Author, may be almoft confi- 
dered as a new work.—The Commiflaries of the Royal Aca- 
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demy of Sciences, who were appointed to examine this new 
edition, have given the moft honourable teftimony to its diftin. 
guifhed merit. . 
VI. Les Fardins, ou Part d'embellir les Payfages, &c. i. e, 
© The Garden; or the Art of embellifhing Landfcapes. A 
Poem. By the Abbé pe Liste, Member of the French Aca- 
demy. 8vo. and 1amo, Paris. 1782.’——We are rather late 
in announcing * this paper garden, which is as beautiful as a 
paper garden can well be. Its beauties have made the Abbé’s 
envious rivals gnafh their teeth, and its defects have been gent. 
ly notified by the heavy eye-Jids of his nodding friends. Poetry 
and painting have this in common, that they ought only to ad- 
mit, in their mimetic fcenes, the chofen parts of the garden, 
or the Jand{cape—more particularly it is certain, that profe 
alone is the proper conveyance of didaétic details. If a work 
of this kind were compofed partly in profe, and partly in 
verfe, it would make both a more agreeable, and a more lively 


impreffion.— Pardon, immortal fhade of Mantua ! this reflexion, 


which reaches even to thy divine Georgics! We claim alfo 
the indulgence of the fweet, tender, and philofophic mufe, 
whofe fteps we have followed through the Briti/fh Garden with 
fuch pleafure and fenfibility. 

VIL. Trarté Generale des Peches, et Hiftotre des Porffons, qu’elles 
fourniffent, &e. i.e. © A General Treatife concerning Fifhe- 
ries, and a Hiftory of the various kinds of Fifth, &c. By 
M. pu Hamer. Folio. Three Volumes. With a great 
Number of Plates, well engraved, Paris. 1782.’——The art 
of taking fifh is contained in the Firft PART of this great 
work, which is divided into three principal sECTIoNs, and 
thefe again are fubdivided into a great number of chapters and 
articles. Moft comprehenfive, minute, and circumftantial are 
the defcriptions and materials comprifed in this firft part, in 
which no method of taking fith by hock, net, fire, birds, or 
any other machine or means employed againft the fcaly tribe 
are omitted. ‘The different ways of employing all thefe deadly 
inftruments and machinations, are amply and accurately related 
and .defcribed by our celebrated and indefatigable Author.— 
However, the fecond part of the work is by far the moft en- 
tertaining. It contains a circumftantial hiftory of all thefe in- 
habitants of the waters, and occupies two volumes, divided in- 
to four fections, To thefe is prefixed a large introduétion, in 
which the Author takes a general view of this part of the animal 
creation, and their manner of living in frefh and in falt water, 
their peregrinations, and a multitude of circumftances peculiar 





* An Englifh tranflation has appeared fince this Article was drawn 
vp, Of which an account will be given in due time, 
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to their different kinds. It is by the pofition of their fins, that 
(in his four fections) he ranges them into different clafles or fami- 
lies ; and as they are all moft accurately delineated and engrav- 
ed, it is eafy to conceive how highly this work muft be valued 
by the lovers of natural hiftory. . 

VIII. Jfocratis opera omnia, Grect et Latiné, cum Ver fione 
nova, triplici Indice, variantibus Leétionibus et Notts. 3 Vols. 
Svo. & gto. Paris, 1782.’ For this very elegant and 
accurate edition of Ifocrates, the Public is indebted to the 
learned labours of the Abbé AuceR, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions. This ingenious man, in executing the 
defien long fince formed, of tranflating into French the Greek 
authors, who are confidered as the beft models in point of elo- 

uence, difcovered, as he tells us, various readings in the text 
of thefe authors, and alfo the means of correcting them. He 
therefore propofes to reftore every where the true text, and 
Ifocrates is the firft author on whom he has tried his critical 
talents, which are eminent, in general, though they fometimes 
prove fallible-—The French tranflation of this Greek author, 
by our learned Abbé, is remarkable both for its accuracy and 
elegance ; and the uncommon beauty of the editions does hoe 
nour to the French prefs, both in the octavo and quarto forms. 

IX. Effai d’une Nouvelle Mechanique des Mouvemens progre/- 
Sifs de Phomme et des animaux, i.e. * An Effay, in which it 
is propofed to exhibit a new Mechanical Explication of the 
progreffiive Motions of Men and Animals. By M. pe Bar- 
THEZ, Firft Phyfician to the Duke of Orleans, Chancellor of 
the Univerfigy of Medicine at Montpellier, and Member of the 
Royal Academies of Paris and Berlin. 4to. 1781.’——The 
mechanical and anatomical details contained in this laborious 
work, are too minute and numerous to admit of an analytical 
account of its contents; but they are highly curious and in- 
ftructive. The various pofitions and exertions of the parts of 
the body in man, and other animals, ffanding, running, walk 
ing, or leaping, are defcribed here in the moft accurate and cir- 
cumftantial manner. 

X. Voyage Pittorefque de la Grece—Travels through Greece, 
reprefented in a Series of Engravings. Numbers 10. and 11. 
Paris. 1782,—The xth number contains eleven plates. The 
xcivth and xcvth reprefent the Author’s route from Mylafa to 
Boudroun, the ancient Halicarnaffus, on which he beftows an 
ample portion of hiftorical erudition and critical remarks. The 
two following plates exhibit a Plan and a View of the harbour 
and city of Halicarnaffus, and the conjectures of M. de Cuol- 
SEUL, relative to the famous maufoleum, erected by Artemifia, 
Queen of that little territory, in bonour of her confort, There 


is nothing remaining of this celebrated piece of architecture, 
whofe 
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whofe form and foliditv would have pr ferved it from the waft. 
ing hand of time, but could net {cure it acaimit the it). more 
deftructive hands of the Mutiuiman \Vrno Knews wheter the 
knights of Sr. John, wo were only bent on cailitary ¢ Kplo US, 


and concerned themfelvs very little about the productions of 
the fine arts, did not mae the ruins of this monument to 
build and repair their cattle, which ftill fubfifts 2? Our Author 
thinks that this was probably the cafe. Thevenot obferved fe- 
veral baff relieves, and fome infcriptions in the interior of this 
caftle, which, tog«ther with the ftatues that are on the outfide, 
and make a part of its walls, feem to favour our Author’s cone 
jecture. From Pliny’s account of this ftruéture, M. de Cxol- 
sEUL has formed an elegant engraving, which we have in the 

xcviiith plate. ‘The xeixth prefents the ruins of a temple 
of Mars, which was built by Maufolus, as we learn from Vi- 
truvius, in the middle of the city ; and the two following ex- 
hibit, in detail, the various remaining parts of that edifice. 
The ciid and ciiid plates reprefent the miferable and uninftruc- 
tive ruins of the ancient fa'us; and the concluding plate of 
this roth number exhibits an elegant view of a caravan. 

The contents of the rith number are much more interefting, 
The five firft plates contain the plan, and details of the noble 
ruins of atemple, about a league from Kijélcick. ‘This temple, 
according to Dr. Chandler *, belonged to the ancient town of 
Labranda. Our Traveiler is “of a different optnion, and thinks 
it belonged to the town of Eurcus. However this may be, 
the ruins are elegant, and are learnedly cefcribed by M. de 
Cyorstut. A Turkifh tournament, with which the Aga of 
Kitelgick entertained our Traveller, is admirably reprefented 
in the exth plate. Bourguignon never drew a more animated 
picture. Ancient and modern charts of the environs of Mile- 
tus— The fountain of Byblis, and the plain of Meander— !‘he 
famous temple of Apollo Didymus, one of the moft magnifi- 
cent productions of Grecian art, and of which noble fragments 
itil! remain— The ruins of Miletus, and the courfe of the Me- 
ander, and the veitiges of a temple of \iinerva Polias at Priene, 
are the fubjeds of the fucceeding plaies of this number, which 
is terminated by the exvith. 

GERMANY and the NorTu. 

XI. Verjuche nebcr die Platina, i.e. ° Effay conceming Plati- 
na. 8vo. 224 Pages. Manheim. 1,8). “Thas is a Gere 
man tranflation of a very Curious and important work in the 
clafs of natural hiffory, compoled in Fiench by the Count de 
SICKINGEN, but not publithed. Ir is the refult of repeated, 
expeniive,. and curious experime: ts, from which it appears, 
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that Platina, difengaged from the iron that is mixed with 
ir, is ductile, may be drawn into wire, or flattened into plates ; 
that it may be formed into veffels which refift fire; and that if 
it could be procured in abundance, it would be of great ufe 
in chemiftry, and might be employed in mathematical inttru- 
ments. 

XII. 1 Chph Wolfs Reife nach Ceylan, &c. 1. e. © Relation 
of Mr. Wolf’s Voyage to Ceylon, with an Account of the 
Dutch government at Jeffanapatnam. 8vo. 254 Pages. Ber- 
lin. 1782.” This voyage is inftructive, though there are 
many things in the Author’s relation that have been often faid 
by others. The natural productions of this fpice ifland are 
weil defcribed, particularly the cinnamon tree, which exhales 
jts odour at a great diftance, and whofe feed is dilperfed and 
diffeminated far and wide by the crows, on which account it is 
not permitted to kill them, 

XII. Lcones Infectarum, prefertim Roffia, Siberieque peculia- 
rium, que coliegit, &c. i, e. * A Collection of Infeéts, princi- 
pally of thofe which are peculiar to Ruffia and Siberia, engra- 
ven from the Drawings, and accompanied with the Defcrip- 
tions and Illuftiations of M. Patias, Profeflor of Natural 
Hiftory at Peterfourgh. 4to, Erlang. 1782.’ The name 
of the Jaborious and learned Author announces fuficiently the 
merit of this curious and elegant work. ‘The figures exhibit 
the natural colours of each infect. The defcriptions were com- 
pofed from an accurate obfervation of the animals delineated in 
this collefion ; which alfo contains feveral infccts belonging to 
thé climates of India and South America. 

X1V. Conjfiderations fur les Montagnes Velcaniques, &c. i.e. 
© Confiderations on Volcanic Mountains, being the Subftance 
of a Memoir, read at a Meeting of the Electoral Academy of 
Sciences and Bales Lettres at Manheim. By M. Coxrtin1, 
Secretary to his Ele&toral Highnefs, and Director of his Cabi- 








~ net of Natural Hiftory at Manheim. 8vo. Manheim and 


Paris. 1782.’ This Work is divided into five chapters. 
The firft contains preliminary notions of mountains in gene- 
ral, which our Author divides into three clafles. ‘The fecond 
exhibits fome phanomena obfervable in volcanic mountains, 
with regular /frata. The Author examines the manner in 
which they have been explained, and refutes thofe who derive 
the origin of the bafalies from a conflagration, taking his prin- 
cipal argument from the qantities of flints and fhells often found 
in that fubftance, and preferved without the leaft alteration. 
In the third chapter M. CoLLini enumerates the caufes, which 
he thinks adapted to furnifh an explication of thefe phenome- 
na; and here he admits the efficacy of fubmarine fires in raifing 
and melting great maffes, whofe fubftance receives a new im- 
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preffion from the action of the waters of the ocean. The 
mountains, in which fire has been really kindled after their 
formation, are treated of in the fourth chapter, wherein our 
Author points out the circumftances and characters by which 
thefe are diltinzuifhed from the preceding; for thefe he confi. 
ders as pofterior to the volcanos. The fifth and laft chap- 
ter is employed in the refutation of an anonymous writer, who 
pretends to have been an ocular witnefs of a volcano, which 
burned, as he alleges, about fifty years ago, near the borders 
of the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Worms and Darmftadt. 
—This is an admonition to keep a fharp look-out after travel- 
lers, who fometimes think they /ee, when they only zmagine. 

XV. Nye Samling of det Kongelige Danfke Videnfkabers 
Selfkabs Skriften, &c. i.e. © A new Collection of the Memoirs 
of the Royal Society of Sciences in Denmark, Part. I. to. 
With feveral Plates. 1783..———The twenty-feven memoirs 
comprehended in this volume, difcover the extenfive {phere in 
which the Danifh academicians exercife their talents; for the 
variety of fubjects here treated is very confiderable. Chymiftry, 
mathematics, hiftory natural and civil, optics, aftronomy, 
pyrotechny, &c. contribute their quotas to enrich this collec» 
tion. 

XVI. Samlinger til den Danfke Hiftorie, &c. i. e. *A Collec 
tion of Papers relative to the Hiftory of Denmark. By M, 
BarTHOLD CuristiAN Sanpvic. Vols. I. and II. Large 
4to. Copenhagen. 1781.’——This Collection contains frag 
ments, relations, and extraéts, hitherto unpublifhed, relative to 
geography, antiquities, and the hiflory of Denmark, during 
the three laft centuries. Among the curious pieces contained 
in thefe volumes, we may reckon—A memoir concerning the 
erigin of the order of the elephant—An account of the value 
of the northern monies—A /flate of the expences of the King of 
Denmark’s houfehold in the year 1547—A defcription of Born- 
kolm — Extraé?s from feveral Danifh chronicles relative to rare 
books, Danifh antiquities, natural hiftory, noble families, and 
the domeftic affairs of the Kings of Denmark—A journal of the 
actions of Chriftian V. during the years 1678 and 1679—and 
an account of the learned men born in Odeniée,x—There is no- 
thing in this colletion concerning Norway ; as a work of the 
fame kind, relative to that kingdom, will be publifhed by our 
Author, 

XVIL. Mufeum Cuficum Borgianum, Velitris illuftravit, &c: 
i.e. © An Explication of the Colleétion of Arabian Medals and 
Antiquities in the pofieffion of the Prelate Borcra, Secretary 
to the Propaganda at.Rome. By I, G. ADLER. 4to. 171 
Pages. With 12 Plates. Butzow. 1782.?-———The contents 








of this learned and valuable work are, an hundred and one an- 
cient 
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cient Arabian Medals, fome ftruck in the eaft, fome in the weft, 
in Sicily and Spain, together with gems, /ignets (figilla), and 


other antiquities. M. ADLER’s preliminary difcourfe is di- 
vided into three parts. The firft contains a catalogue, ex- 
hibiting a critical review of all the writings in which Ara- 
bian medals are found, either with or without an explication. 
The fecond prefents us with a hiftory of thefe, clafled according 
to the period and place in which they were ftruck. In the third, 
the learned and ingenious Author treats of the great importance 
and utility of Arabian medals, for the illuftration of hiftory and 
geography, and the improvement of critical knowledge. 

XVI. Frawciscr Meninski Lexicon, &c. i. ew * An 
Arabic, Perfian, Turkifh Dittionary. By F. Meninsk1. 
Vol. I. In Folio. 600 Pages. Vienna. 1782.’ This 
new edition of a work, more valuable than generally known, 
is improved by corrections, and enriched with confiderable ad- 
ditions, for which the Public is indebted to feveral members 
of the Imperial Academy of Oriental Languages, erected at 
Vienna. The whole work, befides the Di@ionary, announced 
in the title, comprehends alfo an Onomafficon and a Gram- 
mar. This firft volume contains the DiCtionary alone, accome 

anied with three plates, which exhibit the Arabic, Perfian, 
and Turkifh alphabets, elegantly printed. We find, prefixed 
to it, a learned differtation on the Oriental languages, and 
the revolutions they have undergone, which is one of the va- 
luable additions already mentioned. In this piece, which may 
be purchafed feparately, the Author points out the origin of 
languages in general, and the advantages deducible from the 
ftudy of the Oriental dialects. He alfo gives a hiftory of the 
Arabian, Perfian, and Turkifh dialefis, and an account of the 
method in which they have been fucceffively ftudied in Europe. 
The differtation is terminated by a catalogue of all the books 
that have been publifhed from the prefs of Ibrahim Effendi, at 
Conftantinople, from the year 1726 to his death. | 

XIX. M4. T. Ciceronis Hiftoria Philofophie antique, &c. i. e. 
‘The Hiftory of the Philofophy of the Ancients, as it is found 
in the Writings of Cicero, digefted and illuftrated by Paflages 
from other Authors. By Frep. Gepike, Direétor of the 
Royal Gymnafium at Berlin. 8vo. Pages 364. 1782.’—— 
This judicious and ufeful compilation of the wifdom of the an- 
cients, from its beft expofitor, the great philofopher of Rome, 
is one of the firft fruits of the zeal which his Pruffian Majefty 
has of late difcovered, for promoting the ftudy of Grecian and 
and Roman literature in his dominions. The work was com- 
pofed at the particular requeft of the illuftrious Baron ZeDu1Tz, 
who is at the head of the literary and ecclefiaftical eftablith- 


ments, and who was defirous that the youth fhould acquire an 
hiftorical 
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hiftorical knowledge of the philofophy of the ancients, as 4 
preparation for the ftudy of the Grecian writers. It is perfectly 
adapted to anfwer this purpofe. Many precious materials for 
a hiftory of ancient phil fophy have been left us by Cicero; 
but many more remained which he did not collect. Thefe our 
Author has drawn from feventy other writers, and has thus ren- 
dered complete his elegant and Jearned abridgement, which we 
think a valuable prefent to the ftudious vouth of al] nations. 

XX. Fauna Groenlandica, &c. i.e. * The Zoology of Green- 
land, or, A Methodical Account of the Animals that have hi- 
therto been obferved in the Weftern part of that Ifland, with 
their fcientific and common Names, and a particular Defcrip- 
tion of each. By M. CruHo Fasrictus, formerly Paftor at 
Fredericfhaab in Greenland, afterwards at Drangedal in Nor- 
way, and now in Jutland. 8vo. 452 Pages. Copenhagen, 
1782.’ This work is the fore-runner of a complete hiftory 
of Greenland, which this induftrious and careful obferver of 
nature propofes to publifh; and it contains many particularities 
that have hitherto efcaped the notice of other naturalifts. 

MXI. Allegorie Homerice, qua fub Heraclidis nomine ferun- 
tur, cum Gefnerit verfione Latina, iterum Edite a Cur. SHow, 
A. M.—-Accedit ejufdem Commentatio Critica in Stoicorum et 
Grammaticorum Allegorias Homericas, &c. In 8vo. Gottingen. 
1782. This is a valuable prefent, not only to the claffical 
and philological, but alfo to the philofophical reader. The 
Homerical allegories, which bear the name of Heraclides, are 
well known to the learned. This new edition of that intereft- 
ing work is augmented by an excellent critical differtation on 
the Homerical allegories of the Stoics and grammarians, com- 
pofed by M. Snow, and an ingenious epiftle from the celebra- 
ted Profeflor HEYNE, of Gottingen, to our Editor, containing 
general confiderations on the ufe of allegory, and a variety of 
critical remarks, which illuftrate many paflages in the ancient 


poets, and alfo in the Sacred Writings. M » 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U L Y;, 1783. 
AMERICA, 

Art. 15. Lieut. ‘Fames Moody's Narrative of his Exertions and 
Sufferings in the Caufe of Government, fince the Year 17763; authen- 
ticated by proper Certificates. Svo. 1s. 6d. Richardfon and 

Urquhart. 1783. ; 
R. Moody was an American farmer, until he was harafled, and 
at length forced from his habitation by mobs, affociations, 


and committees; whoie only alternative was, join or die! Driven 


thus into the Britifh lines, he became an aétive, and in many inftances 
a fuc- 
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a fuccefsful partifan againft his countrymen. That ke fuffered mach 
in his occafional excarfions, was no more than matter of courfe, and 
what might have been expected, when he ventured on fech dangerous 
ground, with {mall irregular parties.—All his expectations being at 
jength fruitrated, by the inverted application of the term Rebel on the 
American continent, the Lieutenant, from the teltimonials he prO- 
duces, appears to have a juft claim to fome confideration from his 


Jate employers. 
DRAMATIC, 


Art. 16. Fatal Curiofity; a True Tragedy. Written by George 
Lillo, 1736. With Alterations, as revived at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, 1783. 8vo. 1s. Cadell, 1783. 

Southerne and Lijlo were the laft of our dramatic writers who feem 
to have retained the true fpirit and flyle of Tragedy. Each have their 
faults ; yet boch have peculiar excellencies that died with them ; 
no poets havin: more egregioufly failed, than moft of our late votaries 
of Melpomene. ‘The prefent Editor of the Fatal Curiofity, Mr. Cel- 
man, has not prefented us with the piece exad/y in the ftate that the 
Author left it, We think, however, he has removed only blemithes ; 
and his few variations and additions are certainly improvements. 
We particular approve the Prolegue and Poffeript ; yet, in {pite of 
both, we cannot aliow Lillo, wicn all bis merits, to be ranked with 
Shakefpeare. 

The Editor’s Pzffript, containing fome judicious obfervations, as 
well as the o:iginal ftory on which this true ‘Tragedy is founded, we 
have though: proper to give it to our Readers. 

‘ Though the Fatal Curiofity of Litto has received the applaufe 
of many found critics, and been accounted worthy of the Grecian 
lage, and (what is, perhaps, {till higher merit) worthy of Shake- 
fpeare! yet the long exclufion of this drama from the theatre had in 
jome meafure ob{cured the fame of a tragedy, wnofe uncommon ex- 
cellence challenged more celebrity. The late Mr. Harris of Salif- 
bury, has endeavoured, in his PHitLoLoGicaL Inquiries, to difplay 
the beauties, rhe terrible graces, of the piece, and to do juftice to the 
memory of Litto. His comment is in general jait; yet he feems to 
have given a fketch of rhe fable from an imperfect recollection of the 
circumflances, without the book before him. He appears to have 
conceived that the tragedy derived its title from the curicfty cf Agnes 
to know the contents of the cafket: but that LitLo meant to mark 
by the title the Faran Curiosiry of Young Wilmot, is evident 
from the whole fcene berween him and Randal, wherein he arranges 
the plan of his intended interview with his parents ; which arrange- 
ment Mr. Harris erroneoufly at:ributcs to his conference with Chare 
Joz. The principle of Curiosiry is openly avowed and warmly 
fultained by Young Wilmot, and humbly reprehended by Randal. 

_ * The comment of Mr. Harris is, however, on the whole, moft 

judicious and liberal, It concludes with a note in thefe words: 

** If any one read this tragedy, the author of thefe Inquiries has 2 
requett Or two to make, for which he hopes a candid Reader will for- 
give him—One is, not to cavil at minute inaccuracies, but look to 
the fuperior merit of the whole taken togethc— Another is, totally to 
expunge thofe wretched rbimes, which conclude many of the fcenes ; 
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and which, it is probable, are not from L1LLo, but from fome other 
hand, willirg to conform to an abfurd fafhion shen practifed, but now 
laid afide, the fafhion (I mean) of a rbiming conclufion,” 

Philological Inquiries, vol. 1. p. 174, 

* The prefent Editor thought it his duty to remove, as far as he 
was able, the blemifhes here noticed by Mr. Harris; and he therefore 
expunged the rhiming conclufions of atis and fcenes, except in One in- 
ftance, where he thought the couplet too beautiful to be difplaced, 
Some minute inaccuracies of language he alfo hazarded an attempt to 
correct; and even in fome meafure to mitigate the horror of the cata. 
ftrophe, by the omiffion of fome expreffions rather too favage, and 

one or two touches of remorfe and tendernefs. Agnes 1s meoft 
happily drawn after Lady Macbeth; in whofe charaéter there 1s not 
perhaps a finer trait, than her faying, during the murder of Duncan, 
‘* Had he not refembled 
‘* My father as he flept, I had don’s !” 

* The flory on which this tragedy is founded is, I believe, at pre- 
fent no where extant, except in a folio volume, printed in the year 
1681, and entitled, The Annals of King James and King Cuar es 
the Firft, Both of hoppy memory. The period included in thefe An- 
nals is from the Tenth of James, to the Eighteenth of Charles. They 
are publifhed anonymoufly, yet are generally known by the name of 
Frankland’s Annals, ‘The author places this tragical event in the 
Annals of the year 1618, and relates it in thefe words : 

‘¢ The miferable condition of finful man, in fundry examples of 
thefe prefent and of former times, fhould mind us hourly to beg of 
God preventing grace, left we fall into temptations of fin and fatan ; 
fuch have been the calamities of ages paft, at prefent are, and will be 
to come; _ hiftories of theft, rapine, murther, and fuch like. 

** One of wondrous note happened at Perinin in Cornwall, in Sep- 
tember, a bloody and unexampled murther, by a father and mother 
upon their own fon, and then upon themfelves. 

‘© He had been bleffed with ample poffeffions, and fruitful iffue, 
unhappy only in a younger fon; who taking liberty from his father’s 
bounty, and with a crew of like condition, that were wearied on 
land, they went roving to fea; and in a fmall veffel fouthward, took 
booty from all whom they could matter, and fo increafing force and 
wealth, ventured on a Turk’s-man in the Screights; but by mifchance 
their own powder fired themfelves; and our gallant, trufting to his 
{kilful fwimming, got afhore upon Rhodes, with the beft of his jewels 
about him, where offering fome to fale to a Jew, who knew them to 
be the governor’s of Algier, he was apprehended, and as a pyrate 
fentenced to the gallies amongft other Chriftians, whofe miferable 
flavery made them all ftudious of freedom ; and with wit and valour 
took opportunity and means to murther fome officers, got aboard of 
an Englith thip, and came fafe to London, where his Majetty and fome 
fkill made him fervant to a chyrurgion, and fadden preferment to the 
Eaft Indies ; there by this means he got money, with which returning 
back, he defigned himfelf for his native county Cornwall ; and in a 
{mali fhip from London, failing to the Weft, was caft away, upon the 
coaft ; but his excellent {kill in fwimming, and former fate toboot, 
brought him fafe to fhore; where fince his fifteen years abfence, his 
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father’s former fortunes much decayed, now retired him not far off to 
a country habitation, im debt and danger. 

“6 His fitter he fnds married to a mercer, a meaner match than her 
birth promifed ; to her at firt appears a poor ftranger, but in private 
reveals himfclf, and withal what jewels and gold he had concealedgn 
a bow-cafe about him ; and concluded that the next day he intended 
to appear to his parents, end to keep his difguife till the and her huf- 
band fhould meet,.and make their common joy complete. 

‘¢ Being come to his parents, h's humble behaviour, fuitable to his 
{uit ot cloaths, melted the old couple to fo much compaflion, as to 

ive him covering from the cold feafon under their outward roof ; and 
by degrees his travelling tales told with paflion to the aged people, 
made him their gueit, {fo long by the kitchen fire, that the hufband 
took leave and went to bed, and foon atter his true ftories working 
compafiion in the weaker vefiel, the wept, and fo did he; but com- 
pailionate of her tears, he comforted her with a piece of gold, which 
gave aflurance that he deferved a lodging, to which the brought him, 

d being in bed fhewed her his girdled wealth, which he faid was 
tdicien: to relieve her hu!>and’s wants, to fpare for himfelf; and 
being very weary, fell falt afleep. 

‘The wife tempted with the golden bait of what fhe had, and 
eager of enjoying all, awaked ber hufband with this news, and her 
contrivance what to do; and though with horrid apprehenfion he oft 
refufed, yet her polirg fondnefs (Eve’s inchantments) moved him to 
confent, and rife to be matter of all ; and both of them to murder 
the man, which inftantly they did, covering the corps under the 
cloaths till oppo:tunity to convey it out of the way. 

‘* The early morning haflens the fifter to her father’s houfe, where 
fhe with figns of joy, enquires for a failor that fhould lodge there the 
Jait night ; the parents flightly denied to have feen any fuch, uncil 
fhe told them that it was her brother, her loft brother, by that affured 
fcar upon his arm cut with a fword in his youth, fhe knew him ; and 
were all refolved this morning to meet there and be merry. 

“* The father hafltily runs up, finds the mark, and with horrid re- 
gret of this monflrous murther of his own fon, with the fame knife 
cut his own throat. 

‘“ The wife went up to confult with him, where in a moft flrange 
manner behclding them both in blood, wild and aghaft, with the in- 
ftrument at hand, readily rips up her own belly till the guts tumbled 
Out. 

‘* The daughter, doubting the delay of their abfence, fearches for 
them all, whom fhe found out too foon, with the fad fight of this 
fcene ; and being overcome with horror and amaze of this deluge of 
deftruction, the fank down and died, the fatal end of that family, 

** The truth of which was frequently known, and flew to court in 
this guife ; bu: the imprinted relation conceals their names, in favour 
to fome neighbour of repute and a-kin to that family. 

‘* The fame fenfe makes me filent alfo.” , 

The hiftorical fact, immediately preceding this dreadful narrative, 
is the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh, which accounts for the Author’s 
having, in the original play, introduced the mention of him into the 
firft fcene of the tragedy. He has condu&ted the fable, and accome 
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mocated the ftory to his purpo’e, with great art. From the reality 
of the incident, he alfo calls ita TkRUE tragedy. A TRUE tragedy in. 
deed it is, 10 all fenfes of the word ; and tuch a tragecy as | thought 
demanded a revival, a:.d the further notice of the Public. 
—C P GEORGE COLMAN.’ 
Art. 17. Too Civil by Half, a Farce. In Two Aéts. As per- 
formed with univerfal Applaufe at the Theatre Royal, Drurv-Lane, 

By John Lent, Author of the Candidate. 8vo. 15. Stockdale, 

1753. 

Too dull by half! Bufle, the on'y attempt on characer, 1s a poor 
imitation of Dowling in Tom Jones. ‘ 
Art. 18. The Adventures of a Night. A Farce of Two Ads, 

As it is performed at the ‘Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane. 8vo. Is. 

Evens. 1783. 

Thefe Adventures are flolen from Fielding’s comedy of Rape upon 
Rape, or, the Fuffice caught in bis cwn trap; a piece that has been 
fearched, thouga with a more delicate hand, by the Author of that ex- 
cellent tarce, %4e Upsel/terer. C 

Law. F 
Art. 19 The New Inflrugior Clericalis ; ftating the Authority, 

JarifdiQion, and Modern Praice of the Court of King’s Bench, 

With, &c.&c. By-John Impey, Inner Temple. Svo, 8s. bound. 

Wheildon. 1782. 

This work is not deftitute of merit; though, from a defire of in- 
cluding fo exienfive a fubje& in one volume, many important parts 
of practice are treated in too {ummary a manner. In this, perhaps, 
the author confulted his bookfeller’s judgment rather than his own ; 
and in order to lower the price of the volume, has robbed it of a 
confiderable portion of its ufefulnefs, 

As this Gentleman has beitowed fome pains in compiling his new 
InftruGor Clericalis, we are forry that we cannot wholly coincide with 
the opinion which he himfeif forms of it. * | flatter myfelf,’ fays he, 
‘ that it takes place in a feafon of peculiar propriety: it is in fee 
abfolutely neceffary, fince the practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench is greatly increafed and greatly reformed: it is now juftly 
celebrated for its multiplicity and difpatch otf bufinefs, and its fa- 
cred attention to impartial juftice.’ How far this publication was 
in fa& abfolutcly neceflary the public may perhaps take the lie 
berty to doubt. His mention of * the feafon of peculiar propriety’ 
is rather unlucky, as the firft edition of Mr. Crompron’s book was 
publifhed not two years ago, in which was comprehended almoft every 
modern cafe then extant ; and we believe the fecond edition came out 
much about the time when Mr. Impey’s work appeared in print. ' 

We are not unmindful of the old rule, that comparifens are odious, 
Every work fhould ftand or fall by its own merits. It is not wile, 
however, in an author to challenge approbation before it is deferved, 
or to provoke comparifons which might not otherwife have fuggefted 
themfelves. 

The intimation conveyed in the clofe of the fentence we have jut 
quoted, is not very honourable to former times, and certainly is not 
very juft. The author makes it the introdudtion of an elaborate ps- 
negyric on Lord Mansfield, who we doubt not would be the firft to 
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reject the incenfe that is offered him by this writer, whether fincere 
in his admiration, or prottitute in his flattery. Happily the reputa- 
tion of a HARDWiCKE or a Let (to mention no others than thefe two 

reat judicial ornaments of the latt reign) is not likely to fufter from the 
jacon‘iderate Opinions of an attorney of the prefent'day. Lord Manf- 
field is a great judge, and a greater orator, But ** let us not profane 
«« the tombs of the dead, to raife altars to the living.” va ‘Ty 
Art. 20. An Effay on the Nature and Operation of Finesf\ 8vo. ~ “ 

38 6d. voards. Brooke, 1783. 

The doétrine of Fines, their operation, ufe, and extent, is a very 
important branch of legal learning, Perhaps there is hardly an acre 
of land in the poffeffion of priva:e perfons, that has not one time or 
other been the objeét of this fpecies of affurance. The Effay before 
us contains an abridgment of al! the moit ufeful cafes on the fubjeé, 
fyitematically arranged, The whole is clear, methodical, and lumi- 
nous, and fhews its author to be malier of the fubject he undertakes 
to difcufs. d¥ 
Art. 21. A Digeft of the Doétrine of Bail in Civil and Crimi- ~ * 

nal Cafes. By A. Highmore, jun, Attorney at Law. 8v0o. 43. 

boards. Cadell. 1783. 

In the early periods of our legal hiftory, no freeman was liable to 
be deprived of his liberty, except for cffences azainit the public peace ; 
and the humanity and policy of after-times, in authorifing arrefts in 
civil actions, has been much queftioned, and often denied ; while, on 
the other hand, this practice has been vindicated on principles, the 
force of which cannot wholly be denied in a commercia! country, 
where credit is exienfive, and the means of elcape extremely eafy. 

The rigour of the law in feizing the perfon before the debt is 
proved, would be as intolerable in experience as it is at firft fight re- 
pugnant to natural juftice, were it not moderated in almoft ail cafes 
by the admiffion of Bait, which hence becomes a fubject of daily 
ufe and importance, and occupies a part of almoft every book of 
practice. 

What forms a very neceflary title in the books of practice, Mr. 
Highmore has thought proper to make the fubject of a dittinct and 
independent work, under the title of ** A Digeit of the Doftrine of 
“* Bail.” The firlt and mott confiderable part relates to vail in civil 
cafes, the fecond co bail in criminal cafes. As we have juit had oc- 

Cafion to obferve concerning Mr. Impey’s publication, that coo mach 
was attempted to be included in one volume, we cannot refufe our 
applaufe to Mr, Highmore’s ingenuity, who, by the help of a large 
print, and other typographical aids, has expanded the fingle fubj-& of 
Bait into a four fhilling book. The farrago of cafes he cites, 4 
his parade of divifion and fubdivifion, weary and ditract the Keade 
rather than inftruct him. This Gentleman is probably a young au 
thor. He is too fond of laboured periods, and fplendid diction. Ip 
may be owing to the dullnefs of our conceptions, that we are not 
warmed with the fame glowing enthufiafm, which has infpired hing 


On the doctrine of bail in civi! and criminal cafes: :, 


' 

* Thefe confiderations firit fuggefted to me the following Digeft; the 
utility of laying before the public, at a fhort and method:cal view, the 
CHIEF DOCTRINE Of PERSONAL LIBERTY, feemed as a natural refult 
from 
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from my reflections; and a point of learning in which, not only the 
lawyer, but the fubject at large, fhould be we! acquainted. 
‘Warmed, as 1 tele myfel!, with a jull zeal for this facred bafis of 
the Englith law, 1 was bold to encourage that z<al, and to purfue my 
refearches—I truli my labours to the candid and diicerning, and hope, 
at leait, that they may ferve as an inducement or foundation for fome 
unore experienced and laborious archicect, to saife a fabric more how 


* nourable to the legal profeilion.’ ¥ d 


Art. 22. Objervatians on a Pamphlet, entitled, ** An Enquiry into 
the Advantages and Ditadvantages rciulting from Bills of Inclo- 
fure ;” to which are added, Outlines of a propoled A&t, &c.  8vo, 
2s. Bew. 1781. (Art, mifiaid.) 

Thefe obfervat'ons appear to be the refult cf much thought and 
attention, and will furnifh fome very important hints on a fubje& 
highly intereiting to the land-owners, as weil 2s the nation at large, 
The firit part is. more paricularly pointed againi a pamphlet that 
appeared {ome time ago, in which the 2bufes of bills of inclofure 

*were exhibited in very lively and animated language, ‘The writer of 
thefe obfervations apprehends, that much mitchief may. arife from 

the pofitions there maintained, and he wholly difapproves of the di- 

ftinétion endeavoured to be made between !arge commons and {mall 

ones, with refpeét to the advantages of incloiure. He is a warm and 
able advocate jor extending inclofures as much as poflible; and, ani- 
mated with the profpect of the many benefits which he conceives to 

refult from bills of inclofure, ventures to propole the Outline of a 

GENERAL Birt cr Incuosure, which, without the difficulty and 

expence, and it is to be feared, in many inflances, the injuftice of 

private bills, might anfwer the fame end, 

‘ To benefit (fays this public f{pirited propofer) every party con- 
cerned, without leaving room for trifiing quarrels and animofities 
to imbitter the peace and comforts of a whole seighbourhood ;—to 
remove all fufpicion of partiality, by preventing any proprietor 
from nominating a commiflioner ;—to fave trouble to the parties;— 
to put, an end to the expence of foliciting new acts upon every oc- 
cafion;—to diminifh other expences; and to change the tedious 
delays that now attend fuch tranfaétions into expedition—I] fhall 
propofe that a GeneraL Act be pailed, for the IncLosuRx op 
ALL Commons whatfoever and wherefoever, within the kingdom of 
England, provided their magnitude and quality are fuch, that the 
expences will bear but a {mall proportion to their value,’ 

* For the practicability of fuch a meafure, | mutt refer the reader 
to the following heads of-an act, (part 5.) the outlines of which are, 
‘f that perpetual commiflioners fhali be appointed, invefted with li- 


beral powers for carrying it into execution ;—that all their pro» 


ceedings fhall; be made: public ;—that appeals at their own rifk 

* fhali.be againit them in almoit all cafes whatfoever;—-and thata 

F certain falary fhall be annexed to their office, as rectitude may 

| be moft fully relied on, when attended with confcious independ- 
‘} ance,” $ 29ir> 

» Kors the particuldr.provifions and’ claufes; he propofes to infert, we 

rauft likewife referto the pamphlet itfelf, not without exprefing our 


withes that this publicasion may attract the. notice of fome: pci fons. 
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of weight and charaéter in one or other Houfe of Parliament. On the 
robable fuccefs of fuch a plan, we fhall not venture to pronounce. 
I: cannot be expected that it fhou'd be free from every inconvenience 
hat has been found to attend private bills of inclofure. he croft 


to be repofed in the commiflioner:, appears to us to be too great to be 


warranted by the experience of modern times, There is a manifef ten= 
dency in every public appointment to degenerate a jobb, or to require 
the flimulus of a fee, notwithitanding the mott ample emo!ument ; nor 
is there much reafon to hope, that a fet of ftanding commiflioners 
will be fecured from corruption, or exempt from partialities. The 
right of appeal to the affizes (which the author prefers to the quarter 
fefions) would be attended with immenfe expence and delay ; and 
wou!d alone be fufficient to employ the time of the judges, to the 
neglect of more important bofinefs. 

The author profeffes to give the whole of his plan only as a feries 
of hints for the wifdom of legiflature to mature. 

Some obfervations of this Gentleman’s, on the commutation of 
tythes for land, have procured him the honour of an anonymous cor- 
refpondent, who queiftions the accuracy of his dedutions, and to 
whem he has replied with great candour and fairnefs. This corre- 
fpondence is the fubject of a fhort appendix (which has been diftri- 
beted gratis to the purchalers of the pamphlet) and turns upon a very 
intereiting queftion in ail bills of inclofure. 
Art. 23. Praétice common placed, or the Rules and Cafes’ of 

Practice in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, me- 

thodically arranged. By George Crompton, Efq; of the Inner 

Temple. The fecond Edition, S8vo. 16s. bound. U2-iel. 

- This ufeful and exrenfive work, of which we took due notice om 
its firit publication, appears in a itate much improved and enlarged 
in the edition now prefented to the public. Many new cafes are 
added, and the arrangement of the whole is altered. In the former 
edition the variations in the practice of the two Courts were inferted 
in oppofite pages. This was found liable to fome objeciion, They 
are now given in the fame page, without dividing the attention, or 
leaving thofe chafms which, on the former arrangement, fometimes 
unavoidably happened, 

We learn fiom Mr. Crompton’s preface to this edition, that his 
Original defign was to have comprehended all proceedings in the four 
fuperior Courts of Weminfter Hall; which, according to the plan 
he prefcrived to himfelf, wou'd have required at leaft four additional 
volames. A work on fo jarge a fcale, is perhaps too much to expeét 
from a fingle hand, however indultrious; and we are not to wonder, 
that Mr. Crompton has relinquifhed the profecution of his. defign. 
He modeitly mentions his own inability to go on with the work; itilh 
hoping, however, that fome other Gentlemen, better acquainted with 
the practice of the other Courts, will undertake to complete it, or 
will favour the profefiion with a work on a better plan. 


A Treatife on the Pleadings in Suits in the Court of Chan- ' 


cery, by Eoglith Bill. 8vo. 38. 6d. fewed, Owen. 

This judicious little tract is known to be the prodoftion of a 
Gentleman of reputation and abilities at the bar. The only fault we 
find with it is, that, very unlike the fubjeét of which it treats (viz. a 
Chancery- 
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Chancery-fui:) it is too fort. It has more the air of an index to the 
adjudged cafes that are ‘o be met with in other bocks, than a diiting 
indepencent treati‘e on an extenfive branch of p:actical knowledge, 


MepicaL, CHIRURGICAL, &c. T 


Art. 25. dn Analy/is of the Section of the Symphy/is of the Offa Pubis, 
as recommended in C.ies of difficult Labour and deformed Peivis, 
by Dr. Alphonfe Le Roy, Profeflor of Midwifery at Paris. By 
James Rymer, Surgeon. 8v0, 18. Evans. 1733. 

Intiead of a fobe: analyfis of the operation in queftion, this is a ftrange 
rambling invective, in language fome:imes bombalt and fometimes 
ludicrous, We are a> little inclined as Mr. Rymer himfelf to with, 
that the praStice may be introduced among us ; buta propofal for the 
improvement of an ufeful art, made upon {cientine principles, and 
with good intentions, deferves, at leait, to be treated with decency. 
The dedication of a work on fuch a topic as this to her Majetty, is 
in every refpeét improper and indifcreet. We heartily with that our 
amiable Queen may never have an idea concerning fuch an opera- 
tion. 

Art. 26. Cafes in Midwifery; with References, Quotations, 
and Remarks. By William Perfect, Surgeon, of Weft-Malling in 


Kent. Volume 2d. 8vo. Rochcfer printed. Doafley, &c. London, ° 


1733. 

We gave an account of the firft volume of this work in our Review 
for January 1782. The prefent may be equally recommended as cal- 
culated to be ufefu] to practitioners, though there is a lefs quantity 
of original matter in it, and too much of the appearance of a manu- 


Saured book. A 





S ER M ON 5S. 

I. Compaffion to the Poor recommended: at Melton-Mowbray, Leicefter- 
fhire, Dec. 1, 1782, By Thomas Ford, L.L. D. Vicar. 8vo. 6d. 
(for the Benefit of the Poor of Melton. Mowbray.) Evans. 

Some will think that the Author’s interweaving fuch a multiplicity 
of texts of fcripture with the general texture of his difcourfe, favours 
too much of a puritanic and mechodiltical fancy. It gave, however, 
no offence to us. They are introduced with cafe and propriety ; their 
application is not ftrained beyond the bounds which good fenfe and 
the decorum of the pulpit will allow. On the whole they give a 
grace—a weight to a popular addre(s—which would be in vain fought 
for from the fineft maxims of the philofophers or the poets of Greece 
or Rome; or the mot accurate and logical reafonings that the fchools 
can boaft of, unaccompanied with prefcriptions fo clear, and fanétions 
fo awful, as thofe which make the card of God both quick and power- 
Sul, and foarper than any two-edged fword, The Author appears to be 
a man of ingenuity—and what is a higher praife, a man of piety and 
benevolence. He hath caught the manner of Dr. Horne, and isa 
faccefsful imitator of that animated and elegant (though perhaps too 
fanciful) writer. 











Il. Ow the Wifdom and Excellence of the Metbod in which Chriftianity | 


was propagated and eftablifhed. 4to. Printed at Canterbury. 1782. 
The defign of this very judicious difcourfe (to which the Author 


need not have blufhed to have put his name) is to prove, that the 
manner 
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manner in which chriftianity was communicated and propagated 
amengit mankind was no lefs an inftance of the divine wifdom and 
oodnefs, than the excellence of the difpenfation itfelt ; that it 1s ex- 
aétly adapted to the narare of man, confidered as a rational, focial and 
ative being, endued with fenfitive faculties and paflions, and enjoying 
a freedom of action: that it Came attended with every powerful and 
every proper motive to invite us to holinefs: and that it accommo 
dates itfelf to our principles of judging and acting in other cafes ; 
and thus may be faid to draw us with the cords of a man, ‘The Au- 
thor illuftrates thefe general oblervations by an induction of pare 
ticulars, in which he eifcovers a found and penetrating underftand- 
ing. His language is forcible, unaffe&ted and perfpicuou:. B..k, 
II]. On the Excellence of the Chriftian Religion, preached at St. Paul’s, 
&c. &c. By a Divine of the Univerfity ot Oxford. 8vo. Od. Law. 
1783. 
The Author will call this a “riptural difcourfe, becaufe it is almoft 
wholly made up of a collection of fcripture phrafes ftrung together, 
we cannot fay, without order, but in general withour jlluftration. 
Such kind of compofitions are chiefly indeb:ed to the Concordance 
and rntield’s Common-Place Book; and may be run up with litte eo 
Jabour, and 'efs judgment. CDs 
IV. Peace the End cf the perfe& and upright Man. Occafioned by the 
Death of the Kev, Mr. William Ford, who departed this Life, 
26, 1783, in the 47:h year of his Age. Preached at Miles- 
ane, Feb. 2, 1733. By Stephen Addington. To which is added 
the Oration at the Interment. By Jofeph Barber. 8vo. 6d. 
Buckland. 
‘You faw him juft on Jordan's fhores : willing, withing, longing— 
[this is a climax.}—to thoot the GULPH——’ [this is a blunder—for 
Jordan is a little river | 
The fermon, however, may be read to a very good purpofe by 
thofe plain ard pious Chrittians for whofe benefit it is folely calcu- 
lated. 
The Oration (as it is called) hath the misfortune of being deftitute of 
every quality which belongs to a compofition that can fairiy lay claim 
to the title. io 
V. Preached at Chart Sutton, Ken’, Nov. 3, 1782. By Heory 
Jones, A. M. Vicar of the Parifh, and Minor Canon of Ro- 
chefter, 4to. 1s. Evans, 
As this difcourfe was not originally defigned for publication, it 
would be invidious to criticife ic. But why was it publifhed ?—* That 
it might ferve as an inftrument for conveying the names of thofe worthy 
benetactors who have contributed fo liberally and cheerful'y towards 
rebuilding the church [ for the late church was de/iroyed by lightning). and 
at the fame time to obviate the objections generally made to briets, by 
aview of the net- produce of fo large a fum received by this.” The 
fum was 7831. 35. 8d. Total by fubfcription, 5861, 108. be- 





fides 20]. from a perfon unknown, to be laid out in a mahogany 
pulpit. The name of Mrs. Elizabeth Bouverie deferves to be partie 
cularly mentioned for her liberal fubfcription of 2001. towards this 
plous work.—But, Watchman! what of the fermon a o 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the MONTHLY REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
F Mr. Knox’s veracity, in the humorous end burlefque account he 


has given to the Public of what paffes in the famous Univerfity of 
‘Oxford, to which you, in your Review, fo much read, have given a 
eculiar wide extent, it feems not to become me to admit a doubt; 
as he would hardly have drawn upon himfelf the cdiam, which he 


-would juftly incur, if he could be fairly contradicted ; fo that if the 


chief manazers in that great feat of literature are not roufed to make 


‘fome ufeful alteration, the ridiculous farce there carried on will be, 


‘indeed, a kind of national difgrace: ftill, there is reafon to believe, 
from the many able writers we have, who received their education at 
Oxford, that there muft be confiderable advantages attending fome 

ears refidence in this place, which have been either overlooked, or 
fuppreffed, But, however, it is not unbecoming me, as having once 
had the rea/ honour to have been a member of the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, to affure Mr. Knox, yourfelves, and the Public, that 
things.are condu¢ted in shis Univerfity after a very diffcrent manner, 


‘Here the difputasions in the schools (as they are called), which the 


‘young men, in the laft year previous to their taking their Bachelor's 
degree, maintain with fome portion of vigour, are a rea! exercife, 
and afford an opportunity of difj laying talents, which on thefe o¢ca- 
‘fions often plain'y appear. The examination, when the trying fea- 
fon arrives, is not trivial, nor fuperficial, nor can it be pafled with 
credit, honour, and repvtation, unlefs a young man has made fome 
beneficial acquifitions. ‘The diferent honours (the names of which 
need not here be {pecified) which are conferred according to the 
knowledge and qualifications of the candidates, have been the happy 
‘means of exciting fudious application, and raifing a fpiris of gene. 


-yous emulation; which have been found to produce very ulefal. ef- 


fe&is. It1is not, however, intended to affirm, that no dunces, no ige 
“,- . ’ 
norant, no unqualified perfons are ever admitted to a degree, buf 


” only, chat, /uch take their degree (of which, perhaps, after their friends 


have been at the expence of fupporting them at the college, it would 
be exceeding hard they fhould be deprived) without credit or reputa- 
tion to themfelves, | 
As you have been the means, Gentlemen, of exteading far Mr, 
Knox’s iflay refpefting Oxford, it is to be hoped you will give ag 
easly plage in your Review to this fhort vindication of a fitier Uni- 
verfity ; which will much oblige, pone 
Your conftant Reader, and humble Servant, 
Roche (in Cornwall) S. F, 
Jung 20th, 1783. i 





t> The Conclefion of the Account of Dr. Ferncuson’s Romas 
Hifiory will be given in onr Review for Auguit, 


ot ee 





